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Preface 


This  book  is  written  for  men  and  women  who  are  preparing 
for  professional  leadership  or  who  now  are  teaching  Health 
Education  or  Physical  Education  in  the  schools,  and  for  leaders 
of  Recreation  programs  in  the  community.  It  puts  emphasis 
upon  the  important  contribution  such  teachers  and  leaders  can 
and  should  make  to  youth  adjustment.  Its  purpose  is: 

First,  to  stress  the  present-day  need  for  wise  and  skilled  coun- 
selors for  children  and  youth. 

Second,  to  define  the  guidance  role  which  can  be  assumed 
appropriately  by  Physical  Education  and  Health  Education 
classroom  teachers  and  playground  leaders  co-operating  with 
school  and  community-guidance  personnel  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  guidance  specialist. 

Third,  to  show  ways  to  find  and  identify  individual  needs  in 
Health  Education,  and  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
situations. 

Fourth,  to  make  action  proposals  for  meeting  such  needs 
through  self -appraisal  and  through  program  experiences.  In 
the  opening  chapter  the  delimited  guidance  role  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Health  Education  teacher  and  Recreation 
leader  is  described,  and  the  understandings  needed  to  fulfill 
this  role  are  listed.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  then 
discuss  these  understandings  and  ways  teachers  and  leaders 
may  grow  in  relation  to  them. 

The  materials  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  recent  findings  in 
the  field  of  guidance,  in  social  and  psychological  research,  and 
from  materials  developed  over  a  twelve-year  period  in  a  seminar 
given  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  entitled  "Counseling  in  the  Health, 
Physical  and  Recreation  Education  Program."  A  field  research 
of  the  guidance  role  of  secondary  school  Physical  Education 
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teachers,  both  men  and  women,  and  a  workshop  with  women 
teachers  of  Physical  Education  built  around  their  counseling 
responsibilities,  carried  on  with  Dr.  Hilda  Kozman,  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  point  of  view  and  to  the  content  of 
this  book.  This  presentation  is  developed  in  brief  form  as  a 
guide  to  the  further  investigation,  insight,  and  skills  each  teacher 
must  undertake  for  himself. 

The  annotated  references  are  prepared  for  each  chapter  to 
help  the  reader  continue  his  study,  listing  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant sources  upon  which  this  book  is  based.  Direction  for 
such  study  may  be  clarified  by  answering  the  Self-Evaluation 
questions  which  end  each  chapter. 

For  the  statement  on  the  Body  of  Knowledge  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation found  in  Chapter  4,  I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of  a 
U.C.L.A.  Department  of  Physical  Education  Committee  under- 
taking a  departmental  Self -Study  in  the  Spring  of  1958.  Working 
with  this  committee  provided  me  with  an  extension  and  clarifica- 
tion of  the  concept  of  Physical  Education  as  basically  concerned 
with  Human  Movement,  which  I  first  formulated  in  1936  in 
New  Directions  in  Physical  Education. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  following  Health  Education 
and  Physical  Education  teachers  who  supplied  illustrative  guid- 
ance tools  cited  in  Chapter  5:  Robert  Bonheim,  Jeanne  Frauen, 
Lois  Heiner,  Elizabeth  Lester,  Adrian  Money,  Nina  Muckey, 
Sam  Salem,  Margery  Servis,  Dolly  Schneider,  Deanna  Schultz, 
Helen  L.  Smith,  Carol  Spanks,  Beverly  Turmell. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Ben  Miller,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  for  his  leadership  in  developing  a  sound  con- 
temporary concept  of  Physical  Education  and  for  permission  to 
reprint  some  of  the  guidance  forms  used  by  department  faculty. 
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What  Is  My  Guidance  Role  as  a  Health 

Education,  Physical  Education  Teacher, 

or  Recreation  Leader? 


This  is  a  time  in  which  parents  and  teachers  must  themselves 
seek  to  understand  the  forces  present  in  the  United  States  and 
world  society.  They  must  with  all  wisdom,  compassion,  and 
skill  aid  children  and  youth  to  move  into  the  world  of  their  day 
with  faith  and  resources  for  making  a  good  life. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  crystal  ball  or  baseless  predictions, 
factors  which  will  affect  our  life  in  the  United  States  in  the 
next  twenty  years  are  already  established  and  their  implications 
are  beyond  the  realm  of  speculation.  The  International  Geo- 
physical Year  was  officially  begun  in  July,  1957,  but  the  drama 
of  this  fateful  year  and  the  years  taking  us  into  the  twenty-first 
century  was  not  realized  until  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  on 
October  4,  1957.  Thus  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  projected 
into  the  Space  Age.  Following  the  orbiting  of  Sputnik  I,  the 
United  States  Army  successfully  launched  Explorer  I  in  January, 
1958,  followed  by  the  Navy's  orbiting  its  Vanguard. 

Present-day  Need  for  Guidance 

We  now  realize  that  we  are  in  an  age  of  unprecedented 
mechanical  invention,  an  ultrasonic  speed  age,  an  atomic  age, 
an  age  in  which  man  will  explore  outer  space,  a  period  of  great 
population  increase,  a  period  of  great  stress  in  human  relations 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  following  chart  samples  some  of 
these  facts  of  our  day  which  have  urgent  significance  for  all 
educators  as  we  consider  the  needs  of  youth  and  their  guidance 
in  growing  up: 
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PROGRAM-PLANNING  FOR  TOMORROW 

A  Sampling  to  Guide  in  Relating  Events,  Problems  and  Action 


YESTERDAY'S  AND 
TODAY'S  EVENTS 


TODAY'S  AND 

TOMORROW'S 

PROBLEMS 


ACTION  FOR 
TOMORROW 


Old  explanations  and  old  postulates  no  longer  hold  nor  provide  adequate 
solutions  when  the  conditions  of  life  change  and  change  with  great  rapidity. 


The  tidal  wave  of 
people  in  the  U.S. 
A.;  At  the  various 
age  levels. 


II.  Automation:  High 
productivity,  rising 
economic  levels. 


Shortage    of    buildings 
and  facilities. 
Shortage     of     teachers 
and  leaders. 
Larger  classes. 
Restricted      enrollment 
at  college  and  univer- 
sity. 


A  revolution   in  man's 

work  and  very  ends  for 

living. 

A  "things"  culture. 

Shorter  work  week. 

Increased  leisure. 


In  a  period  of  rapid 
changes  and  mechani- 
zations 

We  must  educate  for 
acceptance  of  change 
as  a  reality  of  our  time 
of  living. 

We  must  provide  ex- 
periences which  help 
the  individual  face 
rapid  change  without 
being  threatened  or 
disorganized  by  it. 

We  must  show  how  to 
find  security  within 
change. 

This  means: 
We   must   educate   for 
spontaneous,      flexible, 
adjustment,      responsi- 
ble,  creative  action  — 

Rather  than  set  pat- 
terns, learned  formulas, 
rigid  repetition  of  past 
answers  and  final  an- 
swers. 
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III.  Atomic  power,  su- 
per speed  and 
space  age;  Age  of 
Economics  and  Po- 
litical race  with 
the  U.S.S.R.;  The 
Antisegregation  age 


A  revolution  in  human 

relations. 

An  "anxiety"  culture. 

The  interrelatedness  of 

all  peoples  in  sickness 

or    in    health,    war    or 

peace. 


Emphasis  must  he 
placed: 

On  basic  guiding  prin- 
ciples; On  overview 
and  field  relations  on 
fact-finding;  On  cre- 
ating appropriate  ac- 
tion for  a  given  situa- 
tion —  on  problem-solv- 
ing; on  resources  of  the 
human  spirit,  value  sys- 
tem, inner  security,  ac- 
ceptance of  self  and  of 
others,  democratic  hu- 
man relations,  improved 
skills  of  communica- 
tion, and  mutual  under- 
standing; On  personal 
and  group  identity;  On 
the  healthy,  integrated 
personality. 


If  this  chart  is  further  examined  for  its  implications  for  action 
in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education,  we  can  set  forth 
the  following  priorities: 

We  must:  Recruit  and  develop  leadership. 

Devise  better  ways  to  respect  and  provide  for  individual  dif- 
ferences in  a  time  of  population  boom,  school  crowding,  and 
leadership  shortage. 

Study  and  devise  new  and  better  ways  of  handling  numbers. 
Explore  the  new  media  for  communication  and  be  more  crea- 
tive in  our  teaching  methods. 

Be  more  skillful  in  using  student  leaders. 

Bring  married  women  who  no  longer  have  young  children  back 
into  leadership. 

We  must:  Put  value  on  independent,  responsible,  mature  action 
— identifying  it  and  recognizing  it  so  that,  on  the  basis  of  self- 
value,  one  can  value  others. 
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Re-examine  our  programs  to  see  if  we  can  help  each  indi- 
vidual to  achieve  an  acceptable  self-image  assuring  a  sense  of 
self -adequacy  and  inner  security. 

We  must:  Work  with  more  information  and  zeal  for  the  total 
fitness  of  each  individual,  but  we  must  be  sure  not  to  use 
Russia's  method. 

Help  each  student  to  self-knowledge  by  helping  him  under- 
stand his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  best  ways  to  use 
and  conserve  energy,  meet  fatigue,  relax,  rest. 
Help  each  to  feel  comfortable  with  a  changing  body. 
Help  each  to  know  better  how  to  achieve  and  maintain  inte- 
gration (health)  within  an  uneasy  world. 

We  must:  Provide  each  individual  with  a  hunger  for,  and  skills 
in  recreative  leisure  activities. 

We  must:  Teach  so  that  the  student  grows  in  his  ability  to 
identify  problems,  search  for  and  examine  the  facts,  and  learns 
to  take  action  based  upon  fact,  not  on  propaganda  or  half  truths. 
We  must:  Put  value  on  knowing  and  valuing  others. 

Educate  for  responsible,  mature  action  in  relation  to  others. 
Build  self -other  values. 

Fight  exploitation,  cheapness,  dishonesty,  and  the  use  of  others 
for  one's  own  ends. 

See  the  totality  of  the  individual's  life  goals  and  keep  any  sub- 
ject areas'  claims  on  time  and  energy  within  that  framework. 

We  must:  Help  each  individual  in  maintaining  perspective,  in 
understanding,  and  in  accepting-and-living  democratic,  moral, 
and  spiritual  values. 

The  Guidance  Process 

Having  identified  some  of  the  crucial  factors  affecting  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  culture  and  suggested  implications 
for  action  by  teachers  and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education,  it  is  important  to  examine  present-day 
concepts  of  the  process  and  then  define  the  delimited  role  of 
teachers  within  the  over-all  guidance  process. 
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In  our  society  the  educational  process  must  consist  of  guidance 
of  the  learner  toward  goals  of  responsible  self-direction.  In 
American  education,  we  are  committed  to  an  over-all  school 
guidance  program  directed  toward  this  end,  by  trained  special- 
ists. In  this  over-all  program,  the  teacher  has  an  important  but 
delimited  role.  Furthermore,  since  the  program  is  built  upon  the 
fact  of  individual  differences,  it  thus  demands  the  skills  of  all 
school  personnel  in  ascertaining  and  meeting  individual  needs 
for  the  end-goal  of  growth  in  responsible  self -direction.  The 
following  chart  describes  the  interactive  nature  of  the  guidance 
process  relating  the  diagnosing  of  needs  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  them.  It  diagrams  a  circular  process,  showing 
how  changes  in  a  situation  such  as  program  content,  method, 
atmosphere,  recognition,  bring  about  changes  in  individual  feel- 
ings and  behavior  that,  in  turn,  bring  about  a  changed  situation 
in  which  individuals  may  function  more  effectively.  It  also  lists 
tools,  which  may  be  used  in  diagnosing  individual  needs.  Ways 
in  which  situations  may  be  changed  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  4. 

Guidance  Role  of  Teachers  and  Leaders  in  Health,  Physical, 
and  Recreation  Education 

Experience  in  these  areas  is  most  dynamic  in  either  a  positive 
or  negative  way  in  the  development  of  children  and  youth.  Thus 
those  who  are  responsible  for  concepts  of  body-self  adequacy, 
skills  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  peers,  fears  or  pride  in 
body  development  and  the  whole  range  of  body  movement 
experiences  carry  a  delimited  but  a  grave  obligation  for  the 
guidance  program. 

Briefly,  the  six  areas  in  which  such  teachers  and  leaders  should 
function  are: 

1.  Set  "climate" 

2.  Locate  needs 

Appraisal  (physical  and  health  examinations) — records — 
observation — study  of  relationships — study  of  student's  in- 
terests— evaluations,  tests,  inventories,  conferences. 

3.  Provide  goal-centered  instruction 
Orientation  courses 
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I 

DIAGNOSING 

I 
Studying 

through 

the  teacher  or  leader 
being  a  friend  and  providing 
a  friendlv  "climate" 


-►  the  girl  or  bov  in  his  situation,  then- 


Cumulative  records,  anecdotal 
records,  time  sampling,  health 
historv,  etc.  

Observation 


Interviews  and  conferences. 

Autobiographv 

Diarv . 


Dailv  schedules. 

Self-appraisal 

Tests 


Inventories  and  Questionnaires 
Appraisals,  marks,  and  ratings 
Charting  group  relationships 

Case  conferences 

Case  descriptions 

Help  of  experts 

Home  visits 

Interviews  with  parents 


Communitv  agencies 
General  research 
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ADJUSTING 

•  Guiding  him 

through 


Changes  in  his  situation 
which  will 
bring  about 


Changes  in  the 
boy  or  girl 
which  will  ■ 


bring  about 


°From  Counseling  Girls  in  a  Changing  Society,  by  Cassidy  and  Kozman. 
1947.   McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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Self-survey  and 

Goal  setting — search  to  identify  and  state  problem  centers 

for  self  and  for  group 

Problem-solving 

Evaluating 

4.  Change  the  situation  (change  relationships) 

Give  status  and  recognition.  Provide  for  flexibility  in  pro- 
gram requirements. 

Advise  with  students  to  help  them  clarify  problems  and 
paths  to  solutions. 
Give  support  and  encouragement. 
Confer  with  and  advise  parents. 
Give  responsibility  and  the  trust  of  an  adult. 
Offer  friendship   and  understanding  affection,   belonging- 
ness — friends. 

5.  Make  referral  to  other  school  or  community  personnel — for 
expert  counseling  and  aid  when  observation  and  confer- 
ences show  such  need. 

6.  Keep  records — to  improve  one's  own  insight  concerning 
student's  needs,  to  share  with  other  teachers  and  parents, 
to  share  with  students  in  evaluation  and  planning. 

Needed  Understandings 

If  these  six  areas  describe  the  delimited  function  of  teachers 
of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  then  study  and 
further  insight  must  be  sought  in  the  following  to  develop  the 
understandings  needed: 

1.  Understandings  related  to  youth  in  our  society — the  tasks 
each  must  achieve  in  growing  up  in  their  present-day  cul- 
ture of  the  U.S.A.;  how  the  democratic  personality  is  de- 
veloped; what  values  are  held  in  our  culture  that  hinder, 
that  aids? 

2.  What  behavior  means  to  the  human  organism?  How  be- 
havior is  modified  or  changed — the  biopsychological  and 
the  socioanthropological  base.  How  behavior  may  be  looked 
upon  as  symptomatic  of  individual  need.  What  is  "problem 
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behavior"?  What  is  adjustive  behavior:  attack,  substituting, 
withdrawal? 

3.  Understandings  related  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  experi- 
ences in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education — prin- 
ciples, content,  method. 

4.  Understandings  related  to  the  structure  of  guidance  pro- 
grams in  school  and  community  and  the  persons,  pro- 
cedures and  interrelationships  involved.  Counseling  situa- 
tions and  problems  in  the  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation 
Education  program  and  the  appropriate  counseling  tools  for 
diagnosing  and  adjusting. 

5.  Understandings  related  to  one's  self-maturity  and  readiness 
to  help  others  take  responsible,  mature  action  in  relation 
to  their  problems. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  provide  guidelines  to  these  aspects 
essential  to  all  teachers,  include  questions  for  self-study,  and 
research  materials  to  aid  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  process 
of  self-improvement. 

Self-Evaluation  Questions 

The  only  way  to  improve  an  educational  program  is  to  aid  the 
individuals  responsible  for  the  program  to  improve  themselves 
by  gaining  more  insight,  deeper  knowledge,  and  awareness.  In 
this  strange  new  space  age  each  must  lift  his  sights,  sharpen 
his  understandings,  reaffirm  his  belief  in  the  values  of  his  pro- 
gram, rededicate  himself  with  more  courage,  composure,  and  the 
power  to  the  task  of  providing  sound  educational  experiences 
for  our  children  and  youth. 

The  self-evaluation  questions  are  provided  to  help  the  reader 
look  at  himself,  estimate  where  he  is  and  decide  what  he  must 
do  to  improve.  An  effective  procedure  is  to  ask  yourself  the 
question  then  write  down  whatever  evidence  you  now  have  of 
your  relation  to  it.  This  can  be  done  briefly,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  cite  specific  evidences.  The  next  step  is  to  write  out  briefly 
what  you  plan  to  do  about  self -improvement  in  the  understand- 
ings and  skills  suggested  as  essential  to  the  effective  guidance 
role  of  teachers. 
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Self-Evaluation  Questions 

Predictions  on  youth's  world  Cite  evidence- 

in  the  1960's  Plan  next  steps 

1.  Am  I  aware  of  the  current  stresses  upon 
youth  in  my  school? 

2.  Am  I  studying  changing  aspects  in  my 
school  and  in  my  community? 

3.  Am  I  trying  to  identify  future  trends  and 
think  through  implications  for  my  pro- 
gram? 

The  over-all  guidance  program 

1.  Do  I  understand  the  all-school  program 
of  guidance  in  my  school? 

2.  Do  I  know  the  resources  for  meeting 
individual  needs  of  pupils  provided  by 
the  school  system,  by  the  community? 

3.  Have  I  clarified  what  part  the  teacher 
or  leader  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Rec- 
reation Education  should  assume  in  the 
school's  guidance  program? 


The  guidance  process 

1.  Have  I  clarified  the  purpose  of  guidance 
in  democratic  education? 

2.  Have  I  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tools 
used  to  diagnose  needs? 

3.  Have  I  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ways 
to  use  these  for  individual  or  group 
adjustment? 

4.  Am  I  using  those  appropriate  to  my  area 
of  education? 

The  delimited  guidance  role  of  teachers 
and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recre- 
ation Education 

1.  Do  I  provide  a  "climate"  conductive  to 
learning? 
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2.  Do  I  have  effective  ways  to  locate  indi-  Cite  evidence— 
vidual  needs?  Plan  next  steps 

3.  Is    my    program    student-teacher    goal- 
centered? 

4.  Does  my  program  allow  for  individual 
differences? 

5.  Am   I   growing   in  skills   of  observation 
and  referral? 

6.  Am  I  using  records  to  gain  more  insight? 


RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  first  three  books  below  will  be  useful  in  your  study  of  the 
predictions  of  what  our  world  is  to  be  like  and  youth  needs  in  these 
years  ahead. 

Brown,  Harrison,  Bonner,  James,  and  Weir,  John,  The  Next  Hundred 

Years  (New  York,  The  Viking  Press,  1957). 
Sarnoff,  David,  and  others,  The  Fabulous  Future-America  in  1980 

(New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1956) . 
The  20th  Century  Fund,  USA  in  New  Dimensions  (New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1957). 

The  following  are  basic  and  very  useful  in  understanding  the 
guidance  program  in  general  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the  process: 

Bennett,   Margaret  E.,   Guidance  in  Groups— A  Resource  Book  for 

Teachers,  Counselors  and  Administrators  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1955). 
Burton,  William  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  2nd  ed. 

(New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953).  (See  Part  II.) 
Cleary,  Florence  D.,  Davis,  Alice  M.,  and  Meier,  Arnold  R.,  Individual 

and    Group    Guidance:    Suggestions   for   the    Classroom   Teacher 

(Detroit,  Wayne  University  Press,  1953). 
Gordon,   Ira  J.,   The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker   (New  York, 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1956) . 
McDaniel,  Henry  B.,  Guidance  in  the  Modern  School   (New  York, 

The  Dryden  Press,  1956). 
Strang,  Ruth,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work,  4th  ed. 

(New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1953). 

A  most  useful  reference  to  use  in  the  process  of  self  evaluation  is: 
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Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  When  Teachers  Face  Themselves  (New  York, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1955). 

References  on  the  guidance  role  of  teachers  and  leaders  of  Health, 
Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  can  be  found  at  the  close  of 
Chapter  4. 


What  Should  I  Know  about  Youth 
in  Today's  Culture? 


In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  stressed  that  one  of  the 
essential  areas  of  understandings  needed  by  teachers  and  lead- 
ers, who  are  to  succeed  in  the  guidance  of  youth,  is  an  ever- 
increasing  insight  into  the  factors  making  up  the  interactive 
process  of  individual  and  environment. 

Individual  and  Society 

Your  students  from  birth  have  become  what  they  are  now, 
and  are  to  be,  through  their  particular  responses  first  to  family 
values  and  behaviors,  then  to  age  mates,  to  neighborhood,  to 
church,  to  school,  to  home  town,  to  state,  nation,  world.  We 
know  that  each  with  his  own  individual  differences  reacts  to 
the  impact  of  happenings,  feelings,  and  wants  in  his  own 
particular  way,  so  that  we  cannot  say  all  adolescents  are  this 
way  or  want  these  things.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  each 
teacher  to  study  his  own  particular  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
generalizations  about  youth  needs  and  problems  that  can  be 
drawn  from  recent  studies. 

Difficulties  in  Fact-Finding 

Gaining  greater  insight  into  youth  in  the  contemporary  United 
States  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  facts  of  differing  regional, 
religious,  racial,  class,  and  economic  status.  Great  difficulties  also 
arise  from  the  rapid  and  dramatic  changes  in  world  happenings 
in  our  competitive,  technological-space-age,  arms-race  society. 

Trends  toward  Conformity 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
influences  of  the  mass  media  is  making  possible  an  immediacy 

12 
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of  shared  experiences  and  is  a  powerful  persuasion  toward  con- 
formity. The  Educational  Policies  Commission,  1958,  report  on 
Mass  Communication  and  Education  states  that  recent  research 
indicates  that  generally  the  average  public  school  student  spends 
somewhere  between  two  and  four  hours  per  day  watching  tele- 
vision. It  also  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
our  present-day  communication  media: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  today  live  in  a  world  saturated 
with  the  products  of  mass  communication.  Eighty  percent  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  television,  and  these  television  sets  are  in  operation 
an  average  of  four  or  more  hours  a  day.  An  estimated  100  million 
citizens  of  the  United  States  look  at  a  newspaper  every  day.  More 
than  95  percent  of  American  homes  have  radio  receivers  (most  have 
more  than  one)  which  operate  an  average  of  about  two  hours  a  day. 
More  than  half  a  billion  books  (textbooks  excluded)  are  purchased 
yearly,  and  a  total  magazine  circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high.1 

This  same  report  in  a  chapter  discussing  "The  New  Student," 
makes  the  point  that  the  mass  media  by  using  certain  devices 
not  only  increases  the  commonness  of  social  experience  but 
gives  the  feeling  of  awarness  of  participation  by  many  others. 
This,  for  youth,  comes  at  a  time  when  desire  for  conformity  is 
strong.  The  mass  media  seem  to  imply  that  millions  are  doing 
it,  or  having  it,  or  liking  this  or  that  product  best,  so  therefore 
"I  want  to  do  what  everybody  is  doing"  especially  when  the 
most  glamorous  and  persuasive  men  and  women  are  suggesting 
that  "I  do  likewise." 

Reflection  of  Societal  Values 

What  then  are  some  of  the  generalizations  about  youth  in 
our  country  that  reflect  societal  values?  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  today  every  boy  wants  to  own  and  drive  an  automobile? 
This  would  not  be  true  for  all  boys  in  a  rickshaw,  war-canoe, 
or  dog-sled  society,  but  it  does  seem  valid  in  the  contemporary 
United  States.  It  has  been  said  that  TV  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments have  made  the  aspirations  for  American  girls  center  in 
being  thin  and  long-legged,  popular,  glamorous,  sophisticated, 
to  use  lipstick  as  early  as  junior  high  school,  to  smoke  and  take 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Mass  Communication  and  Education 
(Washington,  National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  7. 
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a  cocktail,  to  have  dates,  marry  early  and  then  to  own  a  home, 
one  or  more  cars,  all  of  the  modern  appliances  (dish  washer, 
garbage-disposal  unit,  washing  machine,  electric  ironer,  electric 
coffee  pots,  fry  pans,  mixers);  to  have  at  least  four  children,  the 
first,  of  course,  to  be  a  boy. 

A  "things-and-money"  society  makes  vocational  choice  and 
preparation  for  life  employment  of  great  concern  for  boys.  Girls 
care  for  some  vocational  training  as  a  filler-in  until  married  and 
possibly  after  marriage  to  help  achieve  the  desired  standard  of 
living.  Teenagers  want  and  need  paid  jobs,  especially  in  the 
summer.  Money  for  dates,  for  gasoline,  for  movies  is  essential 
to  them.  To  earn  money,  both  boys  and  girls  take  part  in  one  of 
the  most  recent  manifestations  of  our  society — baby-sitting. 
Along  with  this  need  our  age  limitations  on  employment  cause 
real  problems  for  youth. 

We  are  a  competitive  and  a  sports  society  and  for  teenagers 
there  is  much  sense  of  self-worth  in  sports  competition  and  in 
emulating  sports  heroes. 

Impact  of  Sputnik 

The  advent  of  the  first  sputnik  in  October,  1957,  and  all  the 
repercussions  since,  well  illustrates  the  rapidity  of  change  in 
our  society  and  the  impact  of  such  changes  on  values  and 
action.  Admiral  Rickover  would  put  all  other  aspects  of  educa- 
tion aside  for  science  and  mathematics,  others  would  adopt  the 
Russian  system  of  selecting  the  most  able  students  and  provide 
government  payment  for  their  education.  Those  who  believe 
human  life  has  little  value  without  the  humanities  call  for  a 
return  to  sanity,  a  balanced  program  of  both  liberal  studies  and 
science  and  further  point  out  that  the  American  philosophy  is 
set  in  the  belief  that  each  person  is  of  worth  and  should  be 
educated  to  the  limit  of  his  capacities. 

Youth  and  Adults  Explore  Problems 

There  is  much  concern  over  the  rise  in  teenage  delinquent 
behavior.  Here  again  the  mass  media  with  flowing  headlines 
report  the  misdeeds  of  a  small  percentage  of  youth.  Heman 
Stark,  Director  of  the  California  Youth  Authority,  was  quoted 
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at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Youth  Participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  held  in  Sacramento,  California,  in  February,  1958, 
as  stating  that  this  is  a  "terribly  maligned  generation.  The  teen- 
agers of  today  are  stronger,  smarter,  more  self-sufficient,  and 
more  constructive  than  any  other  generation  of  teenagers  in 
history."  It  is  the  3  per  cent  of  delinquent  and  maladjusted 
youth  who  have  brought  this  bad  reputation  on  the  97  per  cent 
of  our  young  people  who  have  no  trouble  in  leading  good  and 
purposeful  lives.  This  same  support  for  the  maturity  of  our 
present  teenagers  is  given  in  the  recent  NEA  report  on  Mass 
Media  and  Education. 

Youth  Concerns 

It  was  because  of  this  belief  in  the  maturity  of  the  present 
generation  of  youth  held  by  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth,  the  California  Youth  Authority,  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  California  Recreation  Commission 
that  a  conference  of  adults  and  youth  was  called.  A  work  book 
was  prepared,  leaders  were  trained  to  carry  on  small  discussion 
groups  for  the  3,800  persons  who  attended,  records  were  kept 
and  the  findings  published.  The  discussion  areas  were  the 
Family,  the  School,  the  Church,  Jobs  for  Youth,  the  Motor 
Age,  Delinquency  Prevention,  Community  Affairs,  Accomplish- 
ments of  Youth,  Youth  Fitness.  Those  who  attended  returned 
to  their  communities  to  work  out  with  local  youth  and  adult 
councils  many  of  the  suggestions  mutually  arrived  at.  The 
conference  report  shows  both  the  mutual  concerns  of  youth  and 
adults  and  their  disagreements  and  suggested  action.  It  also 
points  up  the  difficult  problem  of  really  hearing  what  youth  has 
to  say  to  adults  and  adults  to  youth.  Copies  of  this  Report  may 
be  secured  without  cost  from  the  California  Youth  Authority, 
401  State  Office  Building,  No.  1,  Sacramento  14,  California.  The 
recent  book  in  the  reading  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  by 
Ruth  Strang,  entitled  The  Adolescent  Views  Himself  is  another 
source  of  what  present-day  American  youths  think  of  themselves, 
of  their  world  and  their  problems.  See  also  the  reference  by 
Elizabeth  Evans,  "In  Defense  of  My  Generation." 
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Developmental  Tasks 

So  far  in  this  chapter  the  influence  of  a  culture  upon  the 
individual  has  been  pointed  up  in  various  ways;  now  the  con- 
cept of  the  general  task  expectations  our  society  holds  for  youth 
will  be  explored. 

For  a  very  long  time  educators  have  been  listing  and  talking 
about  youth  needs.  Such  needs  have  been  thought  of  as  origin- 
ating from  three  sources:  the  needs  of  the  organism,  the  demands 
of  the  culture,  and  the  demands  of  the  individual's  particular 
way  of  interacting  with  his  experiences. 

More  recently  another  perspective  has  been  given  to  our  think- 
ing about  individual  needs.  This  perspective  combines  the  de- 
mands of  the  organism,  of  the  culture,  and  of  the  individual 
into  a  concept  of  tasks  to  be  achieved  by  an  individual  at  each 
stage  of  his  development.  Age  tasks  vary  with  differing  cultural 
expectations.  For  example,  in  our  society  we  make  especially 
heavy  task  demands  upon  our  adolescents,  demands  which  must 
be  achieved  in  a  relatively  short  span  of  years  and  with  less 
adult  direction,  less  chaperonage,  and  more  freedom  than  in  any 
other  culture.  There  are  many  excellent  sources  discussing  fully 
the  developmental  tasks  of  all  age  and  class  groups.  A  selection 
of  such  references  is  listed  at  this  chapter's  close.  Here  it  seems 
relevant  to  emphasize  and  discuss  only  those  to  which  Health 
Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  Programs  can  and 
should  contribute  more  directly.  Tasks  each  individual  must 
accomplish  in  our  culture  may  be  thought  of  as: 

1.  Learning  and  accepting  one's  biological-social  sex  role. 

2.  Accepting  one's  physique  and  learning  to  use  the  body 
effectively. 

3.  Coming  to  understand,  accept,  and  realize  the  fullest  ca- 
pacity of  one's  own  self -system. 

4.  Learning  to  maintain  that  balance  in  the  organism's  func- 
tioning called  health. 

5.  Learning  effective  ways  of  communication. 

6.  Learning  wholesome  ways  to  enjoy  leisure. 

7.  Developing  a  value  system  as  a  basis  for  responsible  action. 

8.  Learning  to  live  responsibly  and  participate  effectively  with 
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others  in  home,  school,  community,  nation,  and  world. 
9.  Learning  to  find  and  use  facts  in  the  process  of  self-directed 

problem-solving. 
10.  Choosing,  preparing  for,  and  earning  a  living.2 

Let  us  now  consider  why  these  are  crucial  tasks  for  children  and 
youth  today  in  the  United  States  and  identify  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  teachers  can  and  should  contribute  to  their  achievement. 

The  Body-Self 

The  first  three  of  these  tasks  will  be  discussed  here. 

From  babyhood  on  through  childhood,  and  again  dramatically 
with  the  physical  and  emotional  maturing  during  adolescence, 
the  body  is  a  visual  symbol  of  the  self — "I  am  this  kind  of 
person,"  tall,  short,  boy,  girl,  blond,  red  head,  "just  like  his 
father,"  too  fat,  too  thin,  graceful,  awkward.  These  terms  are 
visually  descriptive  of  the  person  but  are  also  weighted  for 
each  individual  with  values  put  upon  such  aspects  by  parents, 
siblings,  peers,  the  society.  The  plus  and  minus  values  of  these 
aspects  of  structure,  function,  and  social  weighting,  as  the  indi- 
vidual comes  to  feel  and  see  them,  are  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  his  own  particular  self,  unconditionally  accepted 
and  loved  as  he  is  or  despised  and  hated,  and  all  the  shades 
in  between  of  self-value,  self-acceptance,  or  the  opposite. 

Recent  research  has  emphasized  that  acceptance  of  self  is 
essential  to  a  full,  free  acceptance  of  others.  In  a  democracy 
this  aspect  of  individual  development  is  of  first  importance.  The 
Nazi,  fascist  authoritarianism  and  demagoguery  are  still  near 
enough  in  current  aspects  of  our  national  life  and  in  the  world 
scene  to  make  this  point  very  clear  for  all  educators. 

The  self-concept  is  not  a  static  one.  Changing  aspects  in 
organism  functioning  in  new  skills  and /or  in  social  approval  are 
interactive  in  developing  the  concept  of  self.  The  child  organism 
growing  to  an  adult  organism  with  the  societal  values  set  for  a 
man  or  a  woman  is  an  example  of  this  continuum.  The  task  is 

2  Adapted  from  Kimball  Wiles,  Camile  Brown,  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Super- 
vision in  Physical  Education.  Copyright  1956,  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


ADOLESCENTS'  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHERS* 


Early  period 
Ten  to  twelve  years 


Boys  and  girls  are 

antagonistic  toward 

one  another 


The  girl  friend 


Adults  are  objects 
of  curiosity 


Middle  period 

(first  half) 

Twelve  to  fourteen  years 


Girls  interested  in 
boys.  Boys  not  yet 
interested  in  girls 


The  triangle 


Adults  as  ideals 


Middle  period 

(second  half) 

Fourteen  to  sixteen  years 


Boys  and  girls  in 

groups.  Some  couples 

formed 


"Crushes" 


Later  period 
Sixteen  to  twenty-one  years 


"The  boy  friend" 

"Dating" 
"Going  steady" 


Adult  friends 


Coequal  relationships  with  adults 


Maturity 


Men  and  women 
friends 


Parents 


Husband  and  wife 


*  From  Counseling  Girls  in  a  Changing  Society,  by  Cassidy  and  Kozman. 
1947.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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an  organism-society  task  to  be  achieved  successfully  at  one  stage 
in  order  to  assure  success  in  the  tasks  of  the  next  stage  of 
development.  Programs  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec- 
reation can  and  should  contribute  a  very  large  share  to  children 
and  youth  in  this  task.  The  values  that  teachers  and  leaders 
hold  concerning  appropriate  sex  role,  understandings  about  body 
development  and  differences  in  physique,  tempo,  motor  skills, 
rhythm  and  the  like  are  important  aspects  essential  to  the 
interpretation  and  guidance  given  children  and  youth  through 
movement  experiences. 

The  Healthy  Personality 

Under  this  heading  the  4th,  7th,  and  8th  tasks  can  be  dis- 
cussed. Learning  to  maintain  health  or  fitness  is  an  over-all  con- 
cept of  the  functioning  person.  The  old  idea  of  a  separate 
physical,  mental,  social  health  is  no  longer  valid. 

To  know  and  accept  one's  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
to  achieve  and  maintain  harmonious  functioning  of  the  or- 
ganism is  a  lengthy  way  to  describe  the  healthy  person.  Today 
health  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  absence  of  disease,  but  has  be- 
come a  complex  of  "all  things  working  together  for  good,"  the 
harmonious  processes  of  the  organism,  the  processes  of  human 
relationships  with  others,  the  processes  of  values  for  living. 
Today's  stresses  and  insecurities  make  essential  the  job  of  under- 
standing one's  own  health  needs  and  ways  to  meet  such  needs. 
When  all  aspects  of  the  organism  "work  together"  it  is  "good," 
and  the  health  of  the  organism  is  assured.  Teachers  and  leaders 
in  our  field  can  and  should  contribute  to  such  understandings, 
not  only  with  classroom  teachings  in  the  basic  health  facts,  but 
by  developing  skills  and  tastes  for  an  ever-growing  leisure. 
They  must  place  emphasis  on  democratic  human  relationships 
in  all  activities  and  build  values  in  responsible  behavior  for  one's 
self  and  toward  others. 

In  these  days  of  threat  to  democratic  nations,  it  is  even  more 
crucial  that  teachers  and  leaders  understand  the  concepts  of 
democratic  behavior,  see  it  as  part  of  the  healthy  person,  and 
work  for  deeper  understandings  and  commitments  to  it  on  the 
part  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

Teachers  and  leaders  should  study  the  contradictory  aspects 
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in  our  society:  the  guilts  and  prejudices  and  impulses  to  punish 
and  demean  others  which  make  the  unhealthy  personality  in  a 
democratic  society.  They  should  also  seek  out  and  emphasize 
the  decent,  courageous  actions  for  law,  order,  and  the  rights 
of  others — the  convictions  on  which  men  and  women  are  sus- 
tained in  their  democratic  beliefs  and  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  A  reading  of  the  article  in  the  July  26,  1958 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Review  entitled  "Journalism  on  Crusade — 
The  Saga  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette"  is  heartening  as  an  example 
of  democratic  belief  and  courageous  action. 

Tasks  5  and  6 

These  tasks  as  related  to  the  particular  responsibility  of 
teachers  and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Educa- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  Physical  Education  has  a 
central  responsibility  in  developing  an  expressive  instrument 
for  communicating  and  for  developing  hungers  and  skills  in  a 
broad  range  of  leisure  interests. 

Problem-Solving 

A  grouping  of  several  tasks  has  been  discussed  under  the 
headings  of  the  Body-Self  and  the  Healthy  Personality,  leaving 
the  9th  task  of  "Learning  to  find  and  use  facts  in  the  process 
of  self-directed  problem-solving"  for  a  separate  and  final  empha- 
sis. The  11th  task  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  context  since  it 
is  not  a  particular  responsibility  of  the  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Recreation  program. 

Problem-solving  obviously  is  the  process  through  which  learn- 
ing takes  place  in  all  of  the  tasks;  however,  such  learning  may 
be  on  a  dependent,  directed-by-other,  factually  unsubstantiated 
level.  The  reason  for  stressing  it  as  an  urgent  task  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  today  is  the  growing  need  for  individuals 
to  think  independently  of  group  pressures,  propaganda,  false 
demagogues,  and  the  power  of  the  mass  media. 

Every  subject  matter  should  be  developed  in  problem  struc- 
tures; students  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  from  earliest  years 
to  think  through  a  problem,  gather  facts,  and  try  out  solutions. 
Much  of  education  and  of  Physical  Education  is  not  so  struc- 
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tured.  It  has  still  much  of  the  response-to-command,  blow  the 
whistle,  jump  to  the  coach's  order.  All  program  aspects,  content, 
and  method  should  be  searched,  along  with  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  teachers  to  see  how  to  help  American  boys  and  girls 
use  fact  and  initiative  for  growth  and  learning  and  civic  good. 


Cite  evidence— 
Plan  next  steps 


Self-Evaluation  Questions 

Youth  and  their  culture 

1.  Review  the  first  three  questions  in 
Chapter  1. 

2.  Have  I  or  has  the  school  made  a  study 
of  the  particular  values,  aspirations, 
goals  of  my  students? 

3.  Have  I  or  has  the  school  ways  to  dis- 
cover the  students'  heroes,  what  they 
read,  what  TV  programs  are  favorites? 

4.  Have  I  set  up  ways  of  working  with 
rather  than  for  youth? 

Developmental  tasks 

1.  Am  I  informed  on  the  meaning  of  this 
term? 

2.  Do  I  know  the  best  sources  to  use  in 
clarifying  this  concept? 

3.  Have  I  studied  my  students  in  relation 
to  the  tasks  of  their  grade-age  level? 

4.  Have  I  ever  looked  at  myself  in  relation 
to  this  concept  and  clarified  my  tasks? 

Tasks  to  which  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  can  best  contribute 

1.  Have  I  ever  examined  all  aspects  of  my 
program  in  relation  to  any  one  or  all  of 
these  developmental  tasks  to  see  to  what 
extent  my  students  are  being  helped  to 
achieve  their  age  level  tasks? 

Choose  any  one  and  study  vour  program  to  see  how  it  could  make 
a  greater  contribution. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

See  references  in  Chapter  1  for  our  rapidly  changing  culture.  Add 
to  your  reading  if  you  can  find  the  time,  a  most  comprehensive  and 
excellent  reference: 

Lemer,  Max,  America  as  a  Civilization— Life  and  Thought  in  the 
United  States  Today  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1957). 

For  the  adolescent  and  his  society  see: 

Ansubel,  David  P.,  Theory  and  Problems  of  Adolescent  Development 
(New  York,  Grune  and  Stratton,  Inc.,  1954). 

Bernard,  Harold  W.,  The  Adolescent  in  American  Culture  (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Company,  1957) . 

Chase,  Francis  S.,  and  Anderson,  Harold  A.,  eds.  The  High  School  in 
a    New    Era    (Chicago,    University    of    Chicago    Press,    1958). 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  Mass  Communication  and  Educa- 
tion (Washington,  National  Education  Association  1958). 

Evans,  Elizabeth,  "In  Defense  of  My  Generation,"  NEA  Journal,  Vol. 
64  (March,  1955),  pp.  139-140. 

Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  Youth  Par- 
ticipation in  Community  Affairs  (Sacramento,  California,  The  Com- 
mittee, 1958). 

Strang,  Ruth,  The  Adolescent  Views  Himself  (New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957). 

Wattenberg,  William  A.,  The  Adolescent  Years  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1955). 

These  references  are  particularly  useful  in  defining,  identifying,  and 
describing  developmental  tasks: 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Fostering 
Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools,  1950  Yearbook  (Washington,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1950). 

Burton,  William  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  2nd  ed. 
(New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953).  (See  Part  II.) 

Cassidy,  Rosalind,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954).  (Chapter  3  on  Develop- 
mental Tasks  of  American  Boys  and  Girls.) 

Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education,  2nd  ed. 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952). 

Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  Human  Development  and  Education  (New 
York,  Longman's  Green,  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1952). 
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Kozman,  Hilda,  Cassidy,  Rosalind,  and  Jackson,  C.  O.,  Methods  in 

Physical  Education,   3rd  ed.    (Philadelphia,  W.   B.   Saunders  Co., 

1958). 
Midcentury   White    House    Conference   on    Children    and   Youth,   A 

Healthy    Personality   for    Every    Child    (Raleigh,    N.    C,    Health 

Publishing  Institute,  1951). 
Wiles,   Kimball,   Brown,   Camille,   Cassidy,   Rosalind,   Supervision  in 

Physical  Education— A  Guide  to  Principles  and  Practices  (Engle- 

wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956).    (Chapter  8  relates 

Developmental  Tasks  and  Physical  Education.) 

The  recommended  references  giving  an  over-all  view  of  adolescent 
development  and  problems  are: 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1957). 

Pressey,  Sydney  L.,  and  Kuhlen,  Raymond  G.,  Psychological  Develop- 
ment through  the  Life  Span  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1957) . 

Seidman,  Jerome  M.,  ed.,  The  Adolescent:  A  Book  of  Readings  (New 
York,  The  Dryden  Press,  1953). 

The  following  four  references  are  most  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
concept  of  the  self  and  the  importance  to  the  individual  of  the  task 
of  understanding,  accepting,  and  realizing  the  capacity  of  one's  own 
self -system. 

Gordon,  Ira  J.,  The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker  (New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1956). 

Hopkins,  L.  Thomas,  The  Emerging  Self  in  School  and  Home  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954). 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  In  Search  of  Self  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952). 

Prescott,  Daniel  A.,  The  Child  in  the  Educative  Process  (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957). 

Snygg,  Donald,  and  Combs,  Arthur  W.,  Individual  Behavior:  A  Per- 
ceptual Approach  to  Behavior,  rev.  ed.  (New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1959). 


What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Behavior 
and  How  Can  It  Be  Changed? 


The  second  area  of  understanding  needed  by  teachers  and 
leaders  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education,  as  listed 
in  Chapter  1,  has  to  do  with  deeper  insight  into  behavior  and 
what  it  means  to  the  behaver.  This  is  a  most  important  aspect 
in  the  guidance  process  since  all  teachers  have  the  opportunity, 
if  they  have  the  insight  and  skill,  to  observe  behavior. 

The  stress  on  the  importance  of  this  understanding  is  based 
on  the  concept  that  all  behavior  is  need-fulfillment,  either  con- 
scious or  unconscious.  For  teachers  in  our  field  this  concept  has 
particular  importance  because  the  situations  in  which  they  see 
children  (if  they  can  "see")  are  highly  dynamic  and  expressive 
of  enthusiastic,  goal-centered  action,  such  as  a  well-played  bas- 
ketball game.  Other  situations  can  be  just  as  highly  dynamic  and 
explosive  in  expressions  of  anxiety,  fear,  dislike,  and  insecurity 
which,  to  a  given  individual,  may  be  upsetting  or  even  painful. 
Here  we  see  the  avoiders,  the  "i ringer,"  the  person  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  participation  in  classroom,  gymnasium,  or 
playground  experience.  In  this  chapter  some  of  the  understand- 
ings concerning  human  behavior  so  essential  to  the  guidance 
role  of  teachers  and  leaders  will  be  explored. 

Goal-Seeking 

The  human  organism  by  its  very  nature  is  a  goal-seeking 
organism.  The  human  organism  constantly  moves  to  regain 
and  to  maintain  a  state  of  equilibrium.  All  living  is  interactive 
and  adjustive.  It  is  movement  toward  need-satisfaction,  toward 
the  individual's  goal  fulfillment.  When  the  equilibrium  of  the 
organism  is  upset  either  by  an  internal  tension  such  as  hunger 
or  by  an  external  stimulus  or  change,  such  as  cold,  wetness,  a 
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blow,  the  result  is  an  upset  equilibrium.  This  causes  stress  or 
tension  which  can  be  called  a  need,  wish,  want,  drive,  and 
against  which  the  organism  moves  to  relieve  this  tension  and 
to  regain  equilibrium. 

This  movement  is  goal-seeking.  It  is  purposeful  behavior  and 
has  meaning  to  the  individual.  Snygg  and  Combs  in  Individual 
Behavior  develop  at  length  the  important  concept  of  this  per- 
sonal approach  to  understanding  behavior.  They  develop  a  frame 
of  reference  of  the  self-field  relationship  stressing  the  point  that 
to  understand  behavior  it  must  be  observed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  behaver  himself. 

Perception.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  behaver,  his  actions 
are  purposeful.  They  are  dependent  on  how  he  sees  himself 
related  to  the  goals  within  his  interacting  field.  He  is  acting  as 
effectively  as  he  can  in  relation  to  the  situation  as  he  sees  it. 
This  may  be  seen  very  differently  by  an  outside  observer  who 
does  not  share  the  same  view  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  reality 
for  the  behaver. 

Kelly,  in  Education  for  What  Is  Real,  helps  teachers  to  be 
more  aware  of  what  is  real  for  the  learner.  He  emphasizes  the 
central  nature  of  the  student's  goals  and  purposes  if  learning 
is  to  take  place  and  shows  how  essential  it  is  for  the  teacher 
or  leader  to  be  able  to  identify  with  the  student,  to  be  emphatic, 
to  ask  under  what  circumstances  would  I  have  done  that? 

Self-esteem.  In  the  personal  behavior  frame  of  reference  one 
over-all  basic  human  need  is  seen  as  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  phenomenal  self — the  self  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  aware.  This  effort  to  achieve  self-esteem  is  expressed 
in  the  individual's  behavior,  in  his  goals  and  by  the  ways  he 
uses  to  reach  his  goals. 

Snygg  and  Combs  state  three  ways  in  which  the  organism 
moves  to  achieve  self-esteem: 

1.  By  mastery  over  people  or  things. 

2.  By  identification  with  a  powerful  individual  or  membership  in 
a  potent  group. 

3.  Through    bringing     about     some    physical     change    in    body 
organization.1 

1  Donald  Snygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  Individual  Behavior  (New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1949),  p.  70. 
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It  is  evident  that  programs  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation 
Education  can  contribute  considerably  in  all  three  aspects. 

Changing  Behavior 

As  the  person  changes  his  view  of  self  and  of  field,  so  both  self 
and  interacting  field  are  changed.  His  perception  of  the  situation 
and  his  differentiations  within  the  field,  in  his  efforts  to  maintain 
and  increase  self-esteem,  are  the  factors  making  for  changed 
behavior.  It  is  an  interacting  circular  process  as  shown  in  the 
chart  in  Chapter  1,  page  6.  The  operation  of  a  kaleidoscope 
helps  clarify  this  process.  First  one  views  a  field  of  design  and 
color,  then  as  the  kaleidoscope  is  turned,  the  field  relations  are 
Changed  and  a  whole  new  pattern  of  color,  design,  and  meaning 
is  differentiated.  When  instruction  in  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education  is  centered  in  goals  and  problems  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  the  pupils  as  their  own  goals  and  prob- 
lems, then  behavior  will  change  and  effective  learning  will 
take  place. 

The  Personality 

The  human  personality  is  made  through  human  association. 
Allport  has  said  that  if  one  was  raised  in  a  community  of 
ravens,  one  would  have  a  ravenality.  Since  we  are  raised  in  a 
community  of  persons,  we  develop  a  personality. 

Murphy  describes  personality  as  "the  flowing  continuum  of 
organism-environment  events,"  and  states,  "A  personality  is  a 
structural  organism-environment  field,  each  aspect  of  which 
stands  in  dynamic  relation  to  each  other  aspect.  There  is  or- 
ganization within  the  organism  and  organization  within  the 
field,  but  it  is  the  cross  organization  of  the  two  that  is  central 
in  understanding  the  individual  and  his  behavior/'2 

The  nature  of  the  self  system  an  individual  acquires  in  the  course 
of  socialization  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  personalities  he  is 
associated  with  and  the  culture  after  which  his  activities  are  pat- 
terned, what  the  significant  people  in  the  environment  think  of  him 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  socialization  program  is  carried  out.  It  is 

2  Gardner  Murphy,  Personality:  A  Biosocial  Approach  to  Origins  and 
Structure  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947),  p.  21. 
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now  being  increasingly  recognized  that  almost  all  human  actions  are 
"ego-involved"  and  that  the  picture  or  conception  that  one  has  of 
himself  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  one's  behavior  in  a  given 
situation,  no  matter  whether  one  is  aware  of  the  processes  involved 
or  not.3 

The  human  organism  is  born  with  constitutional  characteristics 
and  early-established  reactive  tendencies.  The  individual  moves 
in  relation  to  organic  factors,  relations  with  others  and  demands 
of  the  culture  to  develop  self-adequacy,  social  competence,  and 
values  for  living. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  modi- 
fying human  behavior  is  found  in  the  area  of  satisfying  or 
unsatisfying  human  relationships.  This  concept  is  shown  in  the 
chart  on  page  28. 

Coping  Behavior 

In  observing  behavior  much  can  be  learned  by  seeing  how  the 
individual  copes  with  the  problem  at  hand.  Does  he  move 
toward  the  situation  fully  and  freely,  creating  and  adding  to  it? 
Does  he  move  away  from  reality,  with  fantasy  and  denial  of  the 
situation?  Does  he  withdraw,  "cut/'  escape?  Does  he  move 
against  the  situation  in  revolt,  with  troublemaking,  resisting, 
fighting,  stealing,  destroying?  The  following  from  Hopkins  on 
integrating  as  the  process  of  living  illustrates  this  point: 

Integrating  refers  to  continuous,  intelligent,  interactive  adjusting  .  .  . 
Whenever  a  change  either  within  or  without  the  individual  seriously 
disturbs  this  interacting  process,  the  result  is  an  upset  equilibrium, 
causing  a  strain  called  a  need,  want,  wish,  drive,  or  the  like.  To  satisfy 
this  need  and  to  restore  the  desired  equilibrium,  the  individual  moves 
against  the  situation  to  relieve  the  tension.  These  efforts  toward 
adjusting  in  the  interacting  process  are  called  behavior.  All  living 
is  interacting,  adjusting  behavior.  Since  integration  is  a  word  used 
to  describe  behavior,  it  means  integrated  or  disintegrated  behavior, 
if  we  examine  the  situation  after  the  equilibrium  has  been  restored; 
integrative  or  disintegrative  behavior,  if  we  examine  the  process  of 
that  one  specific  act;  integrative  or  disintegrative  behavior,  if  we 
examine  the  effect  of  such  behavior  for  shaping  better  the  subsequent 

3  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and  Henry  A.  Murray,  Personality  in  Nature,  Society 
and  Culture  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1948),  p.  439. 
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behavior  in  the  ongoing,  interacting,  adjusting  process.  Since  life  is 
an  ongoing  process,  and  since  education  is  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  life  and  living,  it  would  seem  that  education  must  be 
concerned  with  improving  the  ongoing,  interacting,  adjusting  process. 
Such  behavior  is  purposeful,  directed  toward  ends,  consciously  formu- 
lated and  reformulated  in  the  process  by  the  individual  as  he  resolves 
his  disturbance.  Purposeful  behavior  implies  intelligent  behavior. 
From  the  educational  viewpoint,  then,  integration  must  be  the  short- 
hand word  to  describe  the  process  involved  in  this  intelligent, 
ongoing,  interacting,  adjusting  behavior. 

The  Integrating  Individual: 

1.  Makes  wide  contact  with  the  environment. 

2.  Approaches  disturbances  or  problems  with  confidence,  courage, 
hope,  optimism. 

3.  Collects,  selects,  and  organizes  material  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

4.  Draws  relevant  conclusions. 

5.  Puts  into  practice  the  conclusions  in  changed  behavior. 

6.  Takes  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  his  behavior. 

7.  Uses  feeling  either  as  instruments  or  ends  as  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  wholeness. 

8.  Organizes  pertinent  aspects  of  his  successive  experiences  so  that 
they  are  better  available  for  use  in  subsequent  experiences. 

In  other  words,  the  integrating  individual  makes  many  contacts  in 
a  wide  environment,  resolves  the  ensuing  disturbances  by  the  best 
thinking  available  at  that  time,  thereby  building  dynamic  drives  and 
cumulative  techniques  for  use  in  examining  subsequent  experience. 

To  focus  better  this  picture  of  the  integrating  individual,  let  us 
consider  in  sharp  contrast  some  characteristics  of  the  overt  behavior 
of  a  disintegrating  individual. 

The  Disintegrating  Individual: 

1.  Moves  within  a  narrow,  increasingly  circumscribed  environment. 

2.  Attempts  to  escape  the  disturbances  or  problems  which  move- 
ment in  such  limited  environment  raises. 

3.  Meets  only  those  disturbances  from  which  there  is  no  escape  with 
a  feeling  of  inferiority,  inability  to  solve  the  problem,  lack  of 
confidence,  and  in  many  cases,  with  despair. 
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4.  Collects  materials  for  the  solution  of  problems  more  emotionally 
than  thoughtfully. 

5.  Organizes  materials  on  the  basis  of  feeling  rather  than  intelligence. 

6.  Draws  irrelevant  conclusions  with  increasing  frequency. 

7.  Reviews  and  modifies  conclusions  without  the  addition  of  new 
and  pertinent  data. 

8.  Acts   with  undue  caution  and  restraint  in  translating  his  con- 
clusions into  overt  behavior. 

9.  Accepts  the  consequences  of  his  behavior  unwillingly  when  the 
invalidity  or  irrelevancy  of  his  conclusions  has  been  established. 

10.  Withdraws  to  a  greater  degree  within  his  environment,  thus 
tending  to  escape  more  disturbances,  and  thereby  building  greater 
lack  of  confidence  in  himself  to  meet  reality. 

11.  Finds  an  outlet  for  the  presentation  of  his  integrity  in  an 
imaginary  world,  thus  developing  a*  disassociated  and  disinte- 
grating personality. 

In  short,  the  disintegrating  individual  tries  to  escape  meeting  the 
problems  which  movement  in  his  limited  environment  thrusts  upon 
him.  When  escape  is  impossible,  he  responds  more  emotionally  than 
thoughtfully,  thereby  decreasing  gradually  both  his  range  of  move- 
ment and  his  power  to  grapple  with  his  problem  until  he  becomes 
uncertain,  hesitant,  fearful  of  himself  and  the  society  in  which 
he  lives. 

But  his  conception  of  integration  as  integrating  behavior  needs  to 
be  explored  further.  In  every  consciously  attentive  movement  to 
restore  equilibrium  in  a  situation  the  individual  acts  as  whole 
organism.  This  means  that  all  aspects  of  his  being  are  involved.  For 
purposes  of  discussion  these  may  be  treated  in  four  major  groups: 
the  physiological,  which  refers  to  internal  glandular  secretions  and 
chemical  changes;  the  physical,  which  refers  to  neuro-muscular  ac- 
tivity; the  emotional,  which  refers  to  the  changed  physiological  state 
as  related  to  feelings  and  attitudes;  and  the  mental,  which  refers  to 
the  quality  of  the  thinking  involved.  In  every  instance  of  conscious 
behavior  for  all  individuals  at  all  times  and  all  age  levels,  all  of  these 
aspects  of  an  individual  are  involved.4 

4  From  Integration:  Its  Meaning  and  Application,  by  L.  Thomas  Hopkins 
and  others.  Copyright,  1937,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  pp.  1-4. 
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"Problem"  Behavior  in  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education 

Men  and  women  teachers  of  Physical  Education,  in  a  field 
study  made  by  the  author  and  a  colleague,  stated  the  following 
as  "Universals."  These  are  problems  as  seen  by  the  Physical 
Education  teacher: 

1.  "Fringers" 

"Not  suiting  up,"  cutting,  avoiding  program,  not  liking 
program,  avoiding  taking  showers,  lack  of  interest  in  the 
program  offered,  too  sophisticated. 

2.  Stealing 

(Due  to  dressing  room  and  locker  situations) 

3.  Grading 

Menstruation  or  illness  cuts,  make-ups,  skill  vs.  effort,  citi- 
zenship, co-operation  merits  or  demerits. 

4.  Personal  Problems 

Menstruation,  dating,  clothes,  family,  looks,  skin  condition, 
petting,  body  build,  pregnancy,  social  skills,  dealing  with 
boys,  dating  girls,  cars,  money,  "going  steady/'  fatigue, 
jobs,  recognition  and  approval,  friends,  liquor,  drugs,  school 
failure,  too  large  or  too  small  breasts,  weight. 

5.  Hero  Worship  of  the  Physical  Education  Teacher 

6.  Prestige  and  Recognition 

Teams — G.A.A.,  drill  teams,  pom-pom  drills,  dance  concert, 
leadership  responsibility  (kinds  of),  leadership  training. 

7.  Relation  of  the  Physical  Education  Teacher  to  Other  Staff 
and  Parents — Deans,  Counselors,  School  Nurse,  Doctor, 
Community  Agencies. 

These  problems  will  be  discussed  further  in  Chapters  5  and 
6.  This  chapter  has  emphasized  all  behavior  as  need-fulfillment. 
Perhaps  the  saying  "What  you  do  shouts  so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say"  should  be  reworded  to  emphasize  "What  you  do 
shouts  so  loudly,  I  must  find  out  what  you  are  saying  by  this 
particular  behavior." 
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The  following  case  of  Marlyn  shows  the  "Fringer"  behavior 
in  the  physical  education  situation.  As  the  teacher  sought  further 
insight,  fantasy  and  revolt  behavior  were  also  part  of  Marlyns 
coping  with  a  situation  which  threatened  her  self-esteem, 
her  self-concept. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  "FRINGER"  BEHAVIOR  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-Marlyn 

A  physical  education  teacher  noticed  Marlyn  as  a  nonconformer  to 
the  patterns  and  regulations  of  the  physical  education  program.  She 
was  usually  late  to  class,  she  was  constantly  talking  or  doing  some- 
thing different  from  the  rest  of  the  class,  her  appearance  gave  a  bad 
impression  to  the  teacher,  her  hair  was  partly  peroxided  and  she  did 
not  look  like  or  dress  like  the  other  girls  in  the  school.  The  teacher 
felt  that  she  was  "cheap."  The  other  classmates  would  rarely  speak 
to  her  or  put  themselves  out  to  greet  her  or  make  her  feel  a  part  of 
the  activity  group.  She  seemed  to  have  only  one  friend  in  the  class 
and  this  student  was  also  a  problem  in  her  behavior.  Marlyn 
found  all  sorts  of  excuses  so  she  would  not  have  to  dress  for  the 
activity  period. 

First   View 

The  teacher,  having  identified  her  own  attitude  toward  this  student 
and  the  difficulties  being  caused  by  her  behavior,  decided  to  take  a 
closer  look.  This  is  the  thumb-nail  sketch  which  she  recorded:  Mar- 
lyn is  about  five  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weighs  about  108  pounds. 
She  has  semiperoxided  hair,  and  a  fair  complexion.  Her  hair  is 
shoulder  length  and  very  fancy  with  a  rather  high  pompadour  style 
crowning  the  top.  She  dresses  in  skirts  and  sweaters  like  the  other 
girls,  but  the  colors  are  very  bright  and  her  whole  appearance  is 
very  "cheap."  She  walks  slowly  to  class,  she  is  by  herself,  she  has  a 
blank  or  passive  expression  on  her  face,  her  posture  is  poor  with  a 
definite  forward  head  and  round  shoulders,  and  the  standing  weight 
is  on  one  leg  during  roll  call. 

During  warm-ups  she  is  slow  and  behind  the  class,  but  at  least 
she  does  them.  After  roll  call  and  preliminary  procedures  are  over 
and  the  class  has  been  excused  to  the  playing  areas,  Marlyn  is  the 
last  one  staggering  slowly  to  the  courts  with  teammates  yelling  at  her 
to  hurry  up.  During  play  she  consistently  misses  the  ball,  and  the 
awkward  way  in  which  she  handles  her  body  makes  her  quite  out- 
standing in  the  group.  The  expression  "all  legs  and  arms"  fits  her  well. 
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The  "blow-up"  and  the  letter 

Marlyn's  passive  and  abstracted  attitude  toward  the  physical 
education  experience  came  to  a  head  in  a  very  dramatic  fashion.  The 
teacher  stated  as  follows:  "She  had  not  purchased  a  towel  ticket,  and 
when  I  asked  her  about  it,  she  said,  T  take  a  bath  every  night,  I  don't 
need  a  shower/  I  spoke  with  her  further  about  the  need  for  bathing 
after  play,  and  she  was  very  decisive  and  said,  'No,  I  will  not  buy  a 
shower  ticket,  you  can't  make  me.  I  will  take  a  "0"  in  this  class  for 
it.'  I  asked  her  to  come  in  and  see  me  and  while  I  was  busy  carrying 
on  some  other  activities  I  asked  her  if  she  would  write  a  letter  to 
me  putting  down  the  whole  situation  as  she  saw  it,  including  her 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  the  regulations  of  the  program."  This  is 
the  letter  which  Marlyn  wrote: 

"Miss 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  because  I  promised  you  that  I  would. 
You  told  me  to  write  and  tell  you  why  I  don't  like  this  school  and 
the  kids.  Well,  first  of  all  the  vice-principal.  I  am  not  used  to  the 
rules  she  sets  for  us  such  as  wearing  socks  and  full  slips.  I  say  this 
because  at  my  old  school  you  were  able  to  dress  as  you  please.  I 
don't  think  its  right  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  dress  to  please  the  vice- 
principal.  If  I  want  to  peroxide  my  hair,  I'll  do  it.  If  my  mother 
doesn't  care  surely  the  vice-principal  shouldn't.  Does  she  tell  you  how 
to  dress?  I  don't  think  so.  And  about  showers,  at  the  other  school 
we  didn't  have  to  take  them  if  we  didn't  want  to.  If  you  did  you 
would  take  them.  I  don't  like  to  disagree  but  I'm  not  going  to  take 
a  shower.  I  take  one  at  home  every  night.  As  for  the  other  rules,  I'll 
wear  socks  and  full  slips.  To  me  it  seems  like  you  have  to  have  fifteen 
cashmeres  or  you're  just  dressed  cheap.  The  kids  at  my  other  school 
were  different.  They  didn't  judge  you  by  your  clothes  or  the  home 
you  came  from.  What  counted  was  whether  you  were  nice  and  easy 
to  get  along  with.  It  isn't  at  all  like  that  here.  As  for  the  vice- 
principal,  she  just  has  a  bunch  of  old-fashioned  ideas.  As  for  the  way 
I  talked  to  you,  I'm  sorry  for  it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  As  for  the 
other  girls  in  this  grade  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  with  them  because  I 
know  how  a  lot  of  other  girls  feel  about  them.  They  think  they're 
popular  but  they  will  soon  find  out  that  they  are  talked  about  too. 
They  better  just  wise  up  and  realize  that  if  they  were  talked  about 
they  wouldn't  like  it  either.  Well  let  them  be  thereself  and  I'll  be 
myself.  Don't  worry  I  can't  wait  to  get  out  of  this  school.  I'll  try 
to  do  better  in  the  future  until  I  get  out  of  this  dump.  But  I  WILL 
NOT  TAKE  A  SHOWER.  Anyway  showers  only  count  one-third 
of  your  grade. 

Marlyn" 
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A  further  look  —  getting  the  facts 

The  teacher  followed  through  on  this  explosive  by  going  to  the 
cumulative  records  and  getting  more  information  about  Marlyn. 
She  found  that  Marlyn  had  recently  transferred  to  the  school,  that  she 
had  told  several  people  that  she  did  not  like  her  present  school,  that 
she  liked  the  other  school  from  which  she  had  come  better.  The 
teacher  felt  that  perhaps  her  scholastic  record  and  character  trait 
marks  in  the  other  school  would  show  this  contrast.  However,  this 
is  what  she  found: 

Previous  School  School  number  two 

Social  Studies,  D  U  U  Social  Studies,  D  U  U 

English,  D  U  S  English,  D  U  S 

Math,  D  U  S  Math,  D  U  S 

Physical  Education,  D  U  U  Physical  Education,  D  U  U 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  in  both  schools  Marlyn  seemed  to  be 
making  exactly  the  same  record.  Her  IQ  is  85.  She  is  in  Grade  A9. 
The  cumulative  record  also  indicated  that  she  lived  with  her  parents, 
the  father  was  a  foreman  at  a  manufacturing  company,  and  that  they 
were  in  good  middle-class  economic  status.  The  mother  was  a  house- 
wife. There  was  an  older  married  sister,  whom  Marlyn  seemed  to 
like  and  admire  very  much.  In  one  of  the  test  situations,  when 
Marlyn  first  came  to  the  new  school,  she  was  asked  to  state  three 
wishes.  The  three  wishes  were:  1.  Quit  school;  2.  Be  rich;  and  3.  To 
see  her  sister  and  her  sister's  baby. 

The  health  record  showed  no  particular  health  defects  or  difficul- 
ties. The  anecdotal  comments  about  her  from  the  previous  school 
were:  troublesome,  talks  too  much,  mother  unable  to  handle  her, 
poor  reading,  handicapped,  poor  student,  does  not  make  the  effort, 
or  try  to  co-operate.  She  is  age  16,  she  is  quite  fully  developed,  she 
states  that  she  hates  school,  she  is  in  conflict  with  her  mother,  she 
feels  that  the  rules  and  standards  of  the  school  are  very  artificial  and 
she  does  not  believe  in  them.  She  has  no  friends  in  her  class.  She 
had  many  friends,  she  stated,  at  the  other  school,  and  that  they  were 
down-to-earth  boys  and  girls.  She  states  her  hobbies  are  coins  and 
books.  She  does  not  like  school  and  has  no  ambition  to  go  any 
further  steps  up  the  educational  ladder.  All  Marlyn  wants  is  to  get 
married  and  be  a  housewife.  Her  special  interest  is  dancing;  she  likes 
social  studies  and  science  the  best,  and  English  and  Math  the  least, 
although  she  received  "D's"  and  "U's"  in  all  four  subjects. 

The  record  made  by  the  counsellor  at  the  first  ten  weeks  report 
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was:    A  limited   ability,   lots   of  boys   on   mind,   biggest  problem   is 
talking,  needs  follow-up. 

Counsellor  and  pupil:  reason  she  would  not  recite  in  class— claims 
she  has  never  had  to  recite  until  this  semester,  claims  she  would  like 
to  talk  before  groups,  cannot  sleep  nights  before  having  class  assign- 
ment. Vice-principal  and  pupil:  Mary  Smith  stayed  all  night  at  her 
home  without  Mrs.  Smith's  permission.  Report  from  physical  educa- 
tion: She  talked  with  the  head  guidance  counsellor  and  the  pupil 
who  mentioned  same  ideas  about  not  liking  school,  as  was  found  in 
letter;  follow-up  needed. 

Her  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  control  according 
to  reports  from  past  teachers  and  counsellors,  Mother  seems  to 
idolize  the  older  sister  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  sister  married 
a  college  professor.  The  mother  has  come  to  school  and  seems 
willing  to  co-operate.  The  family  moved  to  this  neighborhood  because 
it  is  a  wealthy  neighborhood  and  "better  class  school,"  giving  the 
reasons  that  they  moved  to  this  side  of  town  so  that  Marlyn's  play- 
mates would  be  of  a  more  desirable  nature. 

A  sociogram  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  discover 
beginning  relationships.  The  question  was:  "What  three  girls  would 
vou  like  to  play  with  on  a  volleyball  team?"  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  ten  weeks  the  same  question  was  as^ed  in  relation  to  the 
next  activity  and  Marlyn  was  chosen  only  once  and  it  was  a  third 
choice.  (See  pages  36  and  37.) 

I.    Suggested  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Physical  Education 
teacher  in  the  case  of  Marlyn 

1.  Ask  for  a  case  conference,  if  possible. 

2.  Refer  the  case  to  her  counselor  and  get  information  on 
her  academic  program  and  ask  for  a  medical  check-up. 

3.  Extend  friendship  and  gain  confidence. 

4.  Examine  one's  own  feelings  of  dislike  for  the  girl. 

5.  Examine  the  attitudes  in  the  school  toward  new  girls  and 
try  to  initiate  a  plan  for  welcoming  new  students.  This 
could  be  done  in  each  Physical  Education  class  by  having 
a  member  of  the  class  be  a  sponsor  for  each  new  girl, 
introduce  her  to  class  members  and  find  a  girl  who  has 
same  class  next  period  take  her  to  class.  G.A.A.  to  plan 
for  a  sponsor  to  take  each  new  girl  to  the  lunchroom  for 
the  first  few  days. 
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6.  Examine  the  reasons  for  routine  requests  in  the  physical 
education  program,  and  explain  why  the  requirements 
are  essential.  Get  the  girls  to  help  make  up  the  needed 
regulations. 

7.  Have  a  class  discussion  on  individual  differences. 

8.  Provide  a  flexible  program  so  that  the  girl  can  be 
reassigned — possibly  to  a  coeducational  dance  class  or 
archery  where  she  doesn't  change  dress.  Allow  her  to 
skip  showers  for  a  while. 

9.  Devise  some  way  to  help  her  succeed  in  physical  educa- 
tion experience.  Change  to  Body  Mechanics  class  and 
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give  individual  attention  to  her  posture,  movement  skills, 
and  appearance. 

10.  Put  her  on  a  team  with  her  choice  of  teammate. 

11.  Have  girl  write  out  her  problem  and  state  how  school 
could  best  help  her.  (What  could  be  right  instead  of  what 
is  wrong?) 

12.  Give  the  letter  back  to  the  girl. 

13.  Help  student  to  identify  her  problem  and  be  helped  to 
take  responsibility  in  solving  it  with  teacher  aid  and 
support. 

II.    Statement  of  principles — Guidelines  for  action 
The  teacher  should: 

1.  Provide   for   and    give   consideration   to   individual   dif- 
ferences. 

2.  Obtain  as  much  information  as  possible. 

3.  Help  students  respect  individual  differences. 

4.  Know   his   own   limitations   in   guidance   and   the  role 
of  the  counselor  and  other  specialists  in  the  school. 

5.  Provide  a  flexible  program  to  meet  individual  needs. 

6.  Provide  activities  in  which  student  is  interested. 

7.  Provide  for  security,  recognition,  status  in  peer  group. 

8.  Develop  feeling  of  success. 

9.  Realize  that  all  behavior  is  caused. 

10.  Have  respect  for  and  accept  the  person  as  he  is. 

Self-Evaluation  Questions 

_    .       , .  Cite  evidence— 

Goal-seekmg  Kfln  mxt  ^ 

1.  Do  you  accept  the  concept  of  all  be- 
havior as  expressive  of  the  individual's 
own  goals  and  purposes? 

Perceptions 

1.  Do  you  look  at  your  "problem"  students 
through  their  view  of  self  and  field? 
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Changing  behavior  Cite  evidence  — 

1.  Using   the    concept    of   enhancing    self-  Phn  next  ^P8 

esteem  as  the  basic  need,  have  you  ever 
examined  your  program  to  see  ways  in 
which  you  might  use  more  effectively 
the  three  ways  of  achieving  self-esteem? 

Coping 

1.  Have  you  examined  your  students'  ways 
of  coping  with  situations?  Do  they  move 
toward,  away  from,  or  against? 

"Universals" 

1.  Have  you  ever  examined  your  program 
to  identify  these  problems  and  devised 
ways  to  change  the  situation? 

RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

These  seven  references  are  recommended  reading  for  a  clarification 
of  the  idea  of  "all  behavior  is  need-fulfillment"  and  hence  the  central 
importance  of  understanding  what  the  individual  is  saying  through 
his  behavior. 

Gordon,  Ira  J.,  The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker  (New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1956),  Part  II:  Human  Development  Concepts. 

Hymes,  James  L.  Jr.,  Behavior  and  Misbehavior  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955). 

Kelley,  Earl  C,  Education  for  What  Is  Real  (New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1947). 

Murphy,  Gardner,  Human  Potentialities  (New  York,  Basic  Books  Inc., 
1958). 

Murphy,  Gardner,  Personality:  A  Biosocial  Approach  to  Origins  and 
Structure  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947) . 

Oberteuffer,  Delbert,  Physical  Education,  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1956). 

Snygg,  Donald,  and  Combs,  Arthur  W.,  Individual  Behavior:  A  Per- 
ceptual Approach  to  Behavior,  rev.  ed.  (New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1959). 

The  references  above  as  well  as  the  six  following  are  useful  in 
understanding  how  behavior  is  changed. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Learning 
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and  the  Teacher,  1959  Yearbook  (Washington,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1959). 

Burton,  William  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  2nd  ed. 
(New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953). 

Cantor,  Nathaniel,  The  Teacher-Learning  Process  (New  York,  The 
Dryden  Press,  1953) . 

Jersild,  Arthur  J.,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1957). 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  The  Integration  of  Edu- 
cational Experiences,  57th  Yearbook,  Part  III  (Chicago,  The  So- 
ciety, 1958). 

Ollson,  Willard  C,  Psychological  Foundations  of  the  Curriculum 
(New  York,  UNESCO,  1957) . 

For  those  who  seek  deeper  insight,  the  following  are  recommended: 

Barker,  Roger  G.,  Wright,  Beatrice  A.,  Meyerson,  Lee,  Gonick,  Mollie, 
Adjustment  to  Physical  Handicap  and  Illness:  A  Survey  of  the 
Social  Psychology  of  Physique  and  Disability,  Bulletin  55,  revised 
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The  following  reference  gives  a  comprehensive  guide  to  help  the 
teachers  in  observing  and  understanding  individual  behavior: 

Prescott,  Daniel  A.,  The  Child  in  the  Educative  Process  (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957). 


Why  Are  Experiences  in  Health,  Physical, 

and  Recreation  Education  So  Important 

in  Youth  Guidance? 


This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  third  area  of  understanding 
needed  by  teachers  and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recrea- 
tion Education,  namely  the  body  of  knowledge  which  one  uses 
in  the  guidance  of  learning. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  complex  fund  of  knowledge  about 
man  and  his  functioning  has  brought  the  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  relatedness  of  all  aspects  of  the  organism  conveyed 
in  the  term  "psychosomatic."  To  describe  the  relatedness  and 
interactive  nature  of  man  and  his  environmental  factors  the 
term  "sociopsychosomatic"  is  needed. 

Physical  Education 

With  these  changing  concepts  there  has  come  a  growing 
concern  about  the  use  of  terms  that  tend  to  confuse  and  con- 
tinue the  older  concepts  of  mind  separate  from  body  such  as 
Physical  Education,  Mental  Health,  Physical  Recreation. 

With  greater  insight  into  what  movement  means  to  the  human 
organism,  we  have  come  to  think  of  the  description  of  physical 
education  not  as  tennis,  golf,  swimming  which  are  movement 
patterns,  but  as  the  art  and  science  of  movement  itself.  We 
have  not  communicated  this  very  clearly  to  others,  and  within 
the  professional  field  there  are  those  who  disagree.  However, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  in  the  profession  who  see  the 
discipline  of  Physical  Education  as  made  up  of  all  the  facts, 
understandings,  and  skills  of  human  movement  related  to  the 
fullest  development  of  the  individual  in  his  cultural  setting. 

The  foundations  of  this  discipline  are:  Facts  and  understand- 
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ings  related  to  the  biosocial,  physiological,  psychological,  and 
sociological  development  of  the  human  organism;  facts  and  un- 
derstandings of  ways  in  which  the  individual  maintains  integra- 
tion and  equilibrium  and  releases  power  for  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed; facts  and  understandings  of  school  and  community 
structure,  function,  and  interrelationships. 

The  body  of  knowledge  is:  History  and  philosophy  of  man's 
expression  through  movement;  principles  of  human  movement 
and  the  role  of  movement  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual; skills  in  recreative  movement  patterns  accepted  in  the 
society;  creative  aspects  of  movement;  re-educative  and  reha- 
bilitative movement;  understandings  and  skills  in  planning, 
development,  administration,  leadership  of  movement  programs.1 

The  quality  of  the  instrument  determines  the  very  quality  of  one's 
life— while  the  understanding  and  skills  in  the  use  of  this  instrument 
determine  one's  effectiveness  in  one's  society.  If  we  accept  these 
concepts  it  is  clear  then,  no  matter  what  name  we  use  for  our  area 
of  education,  that  the  primary  job  of  the  physical  education  teacher 
as  differentiated  from  other  teachers  in  the  school  is  to  educate  for 
an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  body  as  a  symbol  of  the 
self,  for  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  its  expression  and  use,  and 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
responsive,  well-directed,  mature,  responsible  instrument  for  living 
democratically  both  with  oneself  and  with  others. 

The  educative  experiences  available  to  the  physical  education 
teacher  who  is  concerned  with  this  totality  of  the  individual-in-his- 
society  may  be  thought  of  as  including: 

His  own  skilled  and  affectional  relation  to  each  child  and  youth. 
The  "climate"  in  which  physical  education  experiences  take  place. 
Health  appraisal,  diagnostic  testing,  and  guidance  experiences. 
Wide  play  and  dance  experiences  based  on  needs  and  desires. 
Attention   to   remediable   total   health   defects   through   whatever 

school  agencies  required. 
Wide    experiences    in    sharing    in    socially    structured    democratic 

group  enterprises. 
Wide  experiences  in  enjoying  body  expression  through  movement. 
Wide  experiences  with  the  factual  content  of  the  principles  of 

movement  and  the  other  aspects  of  body  education  related  to 

values  in  a  total  life  setting. 

1  Adapted  from  Part  II,  pp.  29-30,  U.C.L.A.  Department  of  Physical 
Education!  Self-study,  Spring,  1958. 
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This  listing  of  the  subject  matter  of  physical  education  is  purpose- 
ly made  in  broad  general  terms  rather  than  the  normal  listings  that 
begin  with  archery  and  go  through  the  alphabetical  list  of  baseball, 
basketball,  dance,  football,  swimming,  tennis.  The  list  presented  is 
not  an  activity  list.  It  is  an  areas-of-experiences  list  and  thus  defines 
in  deservedly  broad  terms  the  amazing  scope  and  the  educational 
power  of  a  broadly  conceived  and  interpreted  physical  education 
program.2 

Great  strides  in  seeing  man  as  an  integrating  organism  seeking 
balance  or  homeostasis  as  a  very  law  of  the  organism's  survival, 
have  made  a  new  concept  of  man's  health,  unifying  the  older 
devisive  concepts  of  mental,  emotional,  physical  into  the  term 
"fitness"  which  describes  more  accurately  the  readiness  of  the 
individual  at  top  efficiency  for  whatever  work  or  survival  tasks 
or  recreative  undertakings  he  or  his  situation  may  demand. 

Health  Education 

Health  education  draws  from  the  same  basic  foundations  as 
physical  education  and  is  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the 
individual's  achievement  of  healthful  living.  The  programs  are 
organized  into  divisions  of  health  instruction,  health  services, 
and  the  provisions  for  healthful  environments.  The  unique  task 
of  School  Health  Education  is  that  of  changing  behavior 
through  the  knowledges,  understandings,  and  skills  related  to 
the  individual's  attaining  and  maintaining  fitness. 

In  these  years  of  returning  to  the  concept  of  unity,  which 
interestingly  enough  was  a  philosophical  concept  of  the  early 
Greeks,  we  have  come  to  view  man's  use  of  his  leisure  time  as 
central  to  achieving  and  maintaining  fitness.  The  pioneer  and 
puritanical  concept  of  play  as  evil  and  destructive  have  been 
replaced  with  the  creative  and  recreative. 

Recreation  Education 

In  a  period  when  machines  will  release  man  for  shorter 
working  hours  and  longer  periods  of  leisure,  Recreation  Education 
takes  on  a  central  role,  if  man  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  fitness. 

2  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education 
Education  Self-study,  Spring,  1958. 
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The  foundations  as  in  Physical  Education  and  in  Health 
Education  are  the  same,  the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  society. 

The  body  of  knowledge  has  to  do  with  the  historical  and 
philosophical  ways  in  which  man  has  used  his  leisure;  the  role 
of  recreation  in  the  development  of  the  individual;  the  social 
significance  of  leisure  patterns  as  a  conditioner  of  culture; 
recreational  patterns  of  peoples,  skills  in  the  accepted  patterns  in 
our  culture;  understandings  and  skills  in  the  areas  of  planning, 
administration,  and  leadership  of  recreation  programs. 

Relationships 

Historically,  Physical  Education  was  a  body  exercise  training 
for  health  or  physical  stamina  or  for  expression  as  in  dance. 
With  growing  knowledge  and  insights  into  man's  needs,  the 
disciplines  related  to  movement,  and  thought  of  as  physical 
education,  fitness,  and  re-creative  use  of  leisure,  have  worked 
to  define  both  their  uniqueness  and  their  relatedness.  In  the 
professional  field,  in  school  and  community,  they  are  closely 
related  and  interactive,  as  the  focus  is  upon  the  moving,  feeling, 
experiencing  individual  rather  than  upon  a  body  of  knowledge. 

Tasks  5  and  6 

In  Chapter  2  mention  was  made  of  the  contribution  of  Health, 
Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  to  tasks  relating  to  communi- 
cation and  leisure  to  be  discussed  more  fully  in  this  chapter. 
It  is  made  clear  from  this  other  view  how  important  the  con- 
tributions of  these  learnings  are  to  all  of  youth's  tasks.  The 
instructional  physical  education  period  in  school  should  satisfy 
the  hungers,  tastes,  and  skills  in  the  play  aspects  of  recreation. 
The  after-school  sports  program  should  give  opportunity  for 
vigorous  use  of  leisure.  The  Health  Education  instructional 
period  should  provide  the  individual  with  deeper  insight  and 
the  skills  to  maintain  fitness  for  his  work  and  his  play  under- 
takings. The  understandings  of  one's  self  and  acceptance  of  a 
worthy  self-image  is  a  central  task  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  learnings  in  human  movement,  its  expressive,  communica- 
tive, creative  aspects,  its  patterns  in  sport  and  dance.  These  areas 
of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  are  basic  to  un- 
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derstanding  self  and  to  the  development  of  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  living  an  effective  and  worthy  life  in  American  society. 

Foundations 

We  are  now  midway  in  exploring  the  guidance  role  of  teach- 
ers and  leaders  of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education. 
The  foundation  understandings  upon  which  we  must  proceed 
have  been  studied.  In  Chapter  1  present-day  needs,  the  guidance 
process,  and  our  delimited  role  within  the  process  were  ex- 
amined. In  Chapter  2  and  in  this  chapter  the  developmental 
tasks  of  youth  to  which  teachers  and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical, 
and  Recreation  Education  can  make  the  greatest  contribution 
were  discussed,  while  in  Chapter  3  understanding  of  individual 
behavior  and  ways  it  can  be  changed  were  considered. 

In  this  chapter  the  experiences  we  have  to  work  with,  our 
own  discipline  of  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education 
are  reviewed.  All  this  now  gives  a  base  of  fact  from  which  to 
derive  principles  to  use  as  directions  in  the  guidance  task. 
Clarification  and  acceptance  of  such  principles  are  essential 
since  there  is  no  one  way  to  deal  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
problems  we  confront  daily  in  our  work  with  boys  and  girls. 

Guiding  Principles 

"An  operating  code"  for  guidance  in  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education  based  upon  the  factual  foundations  of  the 
necessary  areas  of  understandings  discussed  in  preceding  chap- 
ters might  include  the  following: 

1.  Since  individuals  differ  and  since  each  situational  con- 
figuration is  different  and  is  changing  for  the  individual, 
there  is  no  set  answer  for  all  situations.  However,  there  is 
a  method  of  approach.  This  method  involves  a  process 
of  fact-finding,  diagnosing,  and  adjusting. 

2.  The  student-in-his-situation  is  the  focus  of  attention — 
changes  either  in  the  individual  or  in  his  field  of  inter- 
action may  be  the  center  toward  which  guidance  is  directed. 

3.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  give  support  and  to  help  the 
student  "see,"  get  facts,  make  decisions,  take  over  his  own 
self-direction — (moving     toward     self-responsibility,     self- 
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direction,  co-operative  behavior,  maturity).  Also  to  use 
referral  as  the  means  of  obtaining  more  expert  help  for 
the  student. 

4.  The  teacher  needs  ever-increasing  information  about  the 
total  situation  and  its  meaning  to  the  individual  in  order 
to  act  with  wisdom — yet  at  any  given  time  he  must  act  on 
best  evidence,  the  direction  being  toward  helping  the  stu- 
dent do  rather  than  doing  something  to  or  for  him. 

5.  Basic  to  successful  work  with  students,  school  staff,  parents, 
and  community  is  knowing  one's  own  self,  belief  in  self, 
belief  in,  understanding  of,  and  skills  in  co-operative 
human  relations. 

6.  The  structuring  of  experiences  in  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education  is  considered  very  important  as  fac- 
tors in  the  student's  learning  and  in  his  mental  health. 
"Climate,"  verbal  and  nonverbal  expressions  of  teacher 
attitude,  requirements,  patterns  of  competition,  grading,  etc. 

7.  Setting  flexible  structures  to  meet  student  needs  and  pur- 
poses, testing  method  and  content  against  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  persons  well-being,  finding  ways  to  make  each 
child  feel  to  some  extent  successful,  observing  patterns  of 
behavior  as  a  means  of  discovering  needs — all  this  should 
be  included  in  your  program. 

8.  Time  should  be  alloted  for  giving  attention  to  alleviating 
anxiety  and  strain,  providing  situations  for  recognition, 
praise  and  reassurance  and  forthright,  honest,  objective 
evaluation  in  teacher-student  relationships  as  a  means  of 
guidance.  Being  available  for  student  conferences.  (Learn- 
ing with  support.) 

9.  Guidance  should  permeate  the  whole  school  as  a  method 
of  education — never  as  an  isolated  function.  It  has  to  do 
with  development  of  the  person  and  meeting  his  total 
needs — not  just  vocational  information  or  testing  or  course- 
planning.  It  is  the  job  of  every  teacher.  Co-ordinating, 
collecting  information,  and  in-service  training  of  all  teachers 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  guidance  specialist. 

10.  The  Health  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
areas   are   particularly   strategic   for   observing   expressive 
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behavior  and  for  the  discovery  of  needs.  They  have  par- 
ticularly useful  situations  for  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment. The  Physical  Education,  Health  Education,  and 
Recreation  Staff  should  be  closely  related  to  the  total 
guidance  program  of  the  school  and  community  in  order  to 
contribute  their  knowledges  to  other  school  and  community 
personnel.  Skills  in  observation  and  in  referral  are  necessary. 

Self-Evaluation  Questions 

Cits  evidence  —~ 
Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  «, 

1.  In  what  ways  have  I  recently  studied 
the  newer  findings  related  to  the  func- 
tioning individual  in  his  society? 

The  newer  concepts  of  fitness? 

The  predictions   related  to  leisure   and 

its  uses  in  the  next  ten  years? 

2.  In  what  ways  have  I  related  these  facts 
to  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Ed- 
ucation? 

Formulated  newer  definitions? 
Derived  more  effective  learning  experi- 
ences for  my  students? 

Guiding  principles 

Relate  your  operating  code  to  the  one  in 
this  chapter. 

1.  How  does  yours  differ  or  agree  with 
each  item? 

2.  How  have  you  applied  each  in  your 
present  program? 
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What  Guidance  Tools  Are  Appropriate 
in  My  Subject  Area? 


In  Chapter  1  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  over-all  school's 
guidance  program  was  discussed.  It  is  a  delimited  role  since  the 
teacher  is  neither  a  psychologist,  trained  counselor,  nor  physi- 
cian. However,  the  person  who  day  by  day  guides  the  learning 
process  of  students  has  a  grave  responsibility  in  observing 
behavior  symptoms,  modifying  programs  to  meet  needs  or 
making  referral  to  the  school's  specialists:  nurse,  physician,  psy- 
chologists, or  others  who  can  take  the  appropriate  next  steps. 

The  Chart  Modified 

In  Chapter  1  on  page  6,  a  chart  was  presented  showing  the 
guidance  process  and  listing  tools  to  use  in  this  process.  There 
follows  on  page  51  a  modification  of  that  chart  indicating  guid- 
ance tools  most  appropriate  for  use  by  teachers  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education.  The  Recreation  leader  has  much  less  chance 
to  use  formalized  tools  but  can  play  a  very  important  part  in 
adjustment  especially  if  harmonious  co-operative  relations  are 
established  with  school  and  community  agency  personnel.  In  this 
chart  each  tool  will  be  followed  by  HE  or  PE  or  R  to  indicate 
the  program  in  which  it  may  be  most  appropriately  used. 

Locating  Needs 

Having  indicated  on  this  chart  the  guidance  tools  appropriate 
for  Health  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  a 
discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  in  order  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  students'  individual  and  group 
progress  may  be  helpful.  The  discussion  follows  the  order  shown 
on  the  chart. 
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THE  GUIDANCE  PROCESS' 


DIAGNOSING 

Studying 


the  girl  or  boy  in  his  situation,  then 


through 

the  teacher  or  leader 
being  a  friend  and  providing 
a  friendly  "climate" 
(HE,  PE,  R) 


Cumulative  records,  anecdotal 
records,  time  sampling,  health 
historv,  etc.  (HE,  PE) 


Observation  (HE,  PE,  R)_ 

Interviews  and  conferences 
(HE,  PE,  R) 


Autobiography  (HE) 
Diary  (HE) 


Daily  schedules  (HE,  PE). 
Self-appraisal  (HE,  PE)_ 
Tests  (HE,  PE) 


Inventories  and  questionnaires 
(HE,  PE,  R) 


Appraisals,  marks  and  ratings 
(HE,  PE)- 


Charting  group  relationships 
(HE,  PE,  R) 


Case  conferences   (HE,  PE). 

Case  descriptions  (HE,  PE). 

Help  of  experts  (HE,  PE,  R). 

Home  visits  (HE,  PE,  R) 

Interviews  with  parents 
(HE,  PE,  R) 


Community  agencies  (HE,  PE,  R) 
General  research  (HE,  PE,  R) 


1 

ADJUSTING 

-►Guiding  him 

through 


Changes  in  his  situation 
which  will 
bring  about 


Changes  in  the 
boy  or  girl 
which  will 


ibout 


*  Adapted  from  Counseling  Girls  in  a  Changing  Society,  by  Cassidy  and 
Kozman.    1947.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  p.  14. 
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"Climate" 

A  first  consideration  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  teaching 
situation.  The  play  field,  the  activity  areas,  swimming  pool, 
corrective  room,  Health  Education  classroom,  instructors'  offices, 
dressing  and  shower  areas,  and  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
teachers  and  attendants  operating  in  these  areas,  create  feelings 
about  oneself,  the  learning  experience  and  about  others  that 
mean  a  relaxed,  friendly  "good"  place  to  be  and  in  which  to 
participate,  or  all  the  range  of  less  positive  feelings.  It  may  be 
a  "good"  place  for  the  highly  skilled  but  a  most  painful  and 
"bad"  place  for  the  less  skilled.  As  teachers  and  leaders  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  create  a  climate  which  promotes  best 
learning  for  each  student. 

Records 

As  you  begin  the  year,  it  is  well  to  see  what  school  records 
are  available  to  you  on  a  given  class  group.  The  health  history, 
grades,  and  behavior  appraisals  are  usually  in  the  cumulative 
folders  along  with  whatever  tests  are  given  by  the  school.  The 
counselor  should  be  able  to  help  you  get  a  view  as  a  whole  of 
your  class  group  or  of  any  one  individual  whose  behavior  indi- 
cates to  you  some  individual  problem.  In  Chapter  3,  the  case 
of  Marlyn  shows  what  the  Physical  Education  teacher  found  out 
about  a  student  from  the  school's  cumulative  record  folder. 

You  should  examine  the  records  kept  by  your  own  department 
staff  to  see  how  they  are  used,  how  adequate  they  are  in  helping 
you  to  do  a  better  teaching  job.  As  stated  in  Chapter  1  the 
purpose  of  keeping  records,  by  Health  and  Physical  Education 
teachers  and  in  some  cases  of  Recreation  leaders,  is  to  improve 
one's  own  insights  concerning  students'  needs,  to  share  with 
others,  teachers  and  parents,  and  to  share  with  students  in 
evaluation  and  planning.  Test  out  your  current  records  against 
this  purpose  and  if  needed,  plan  for  more  functional  gathering 
of  data  and  use  of  records  in  helping  your  students  have  more 
successful  learning  experiences. 

The  following  chart  gives  an  over-all  listing  of  tools  for  use 
by  the  school,  many  of  which  are  appropriate  for  use  by  Health 
Education  and  Physical  Education  teachers: 


TOOLS  TO  USE  IN  FINDING  STUDENT  NEEDS* 


Organic  Growth  and 
Development 

Physical  and  medical 
examinations 
and  health  appraisals 

Orthopedic,  posture  ex- 
amination 

Body  type  and  move- 
ment appraisals 

Records  of  growth— age 
—height— weight  rec- 
ords (Wetzel  Grid 
Graph,  Pryor  Chart) 

Records  of  physical 
activity 

Cardiovascular  tests 

Strength  tests  and  ap- 
praisals 

Relaxation  tests 

Coordination  tests 

Mobility  tests 

Observation 

Psychotherapeutic 
reports 

Self-appraisal 

Time  schedules 

Diet  regimes 


Understandings  and 
Attitudes 

Observation,      informal 
and  systematic 

Observation  guides 

Medical    and    physical 
examinations  and 
health  appraisals 

Cumulative   records    — 
profile  interview 

Summarization  of  find- 
ings 

Case    conferences,    in- 
formal conferences 

Students'  statements  of 


Self-appraisal 
Anecdotal  records 
Teacher-constructed 

tests 
Student-constructed 

tests  and  forms 
Group-constructed 
tests  and  appraisal 
forms 
Situation  tests 
Standardized  tests 
Sociometric    and    role- 
playing  techniques 
Projective  tests 
The  unfinished  story 
The  wishing  well 
Checklists 
Rating  scales 
Student-interest  lists 
Interest  inventories 
Student  questionnaires 
Time  schedules 
Diary  autobiography 
Case  studies 
Marks  and  grading 


Skills  and 
Abilities 

Observation 

Tests   of  activity  skills 

Check  lists 

Rating  scales 

Teacher-constructed 

tests 
Student-constructed 

tests 
Situation  tests 
Standardized  tests 
Marks  and  grading 
Self -survey     and     self- 

appraisals 


*  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954),  p.  282. 
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The  Anecdotal  Record 

Anecdotal  records  are  time-consuming,  but  if  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  as  behavior  changes  are  noted,  they  may  give 
clues  when  all  evidence  is  pulled  together  and  action  proposed, 
as  in  a  case  conference.  The  behavior  must  be  recorded  ac- 
curately and  objectively,  stating  what  the  individual  actually 
does  within  a  situation.  Value  terms  must  be  avoided,  for 
example  avoid  such  statements  as:  "Jonn  did  not  co-operate"; 
rather  describe  action  as  in:  "John  refused  to  join  his  squad 
group."  The  following  shows  a  series  of  anecdotes  prepared  by 
an  observer  to  use  as  part  of  a  case  description: 

Joe  Fitz  has  displayed  numerous  and  various  unusual  overt  behaviors 
differing  considerably  from  the  behavior  of  other  class  members.  The 
following  anecdotes  were  recorded  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  class 
and  then  continued  over  a  ten-week  period. 

Joe  walked  into  line  with  street  shoes  on  gym  floor.  (Street  shoes 
are  not  allowed  on  gym  floor.)  He  was  asked  to  take  the  shoes  off. 
He  said,  "why?"  It  was  explained  to  him.  He  picked  up  foot  and 
showed  bottom  of  the  shoe  and  said  they  were  rubber  so  he  did  not 
have  to  take  them  off— he  did  this  while  grumbling  to  himself. 

Joe  came  to  line-up  late.  He  saw  roll  card  and  said  laughingly, 
"What  a  record,"  then  began  to  play  with  boys  next  to  him  in  line. 
Asked  to  get  into  line,  he  did.  Later  in  exercise  period,  those  who 
were  not  doing  exercises  were  asked  if  they  would  rather  do  them 
correctly  or  sit  on  the  bench  while  their  squads  were  playing  basket- 
ball. Only  Joe  walked  out  of  line  (he  was  lying  on  the  ground  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  pushups)  and  said  he  wanted  to  sit 
down.  He  did  this  while  jumping  and  laughing  and  was  again  asked 
if  he  wanted  to  play  but  said,  "Yes,"  this  time  (after  he  walked 
up  to  the  instructor).  So  he  was  asked  to  sit  on  the  bench  until  he 
could  stay  in  line.  Joe  sat  on  top  of  the  fence.  Later  he  was  asked 
if  he  wanted  to  play  basketball;  he  said,  "Yes,"  joined  his  squad 
and  played. 

Joe  came  to  line-up  late,  stood  at  attention  stiffly  and  smiling.  At 
ease  was  given;  Joe  was  at  the  end  of  the  line,  out  of  position.  He 
pushed  a  boy,  told  instructor  to  give  the  boy  he  pushed  a  swat  for 
pushing  him.  Joe  had  two  towels  under  his  jersey  and  threw  them 
at  a  boy  and  laughed  at  him,  then  the  other  boy  threw  them  back 
and  Joe  picked  up  towels  and  chased  him  (the  other  boy)  around 
the  track.  Both  boys  were  reprimanded  and  Joe  picked  up  the  towels, 
said  he  was  sorry,  and  took  the  towels  into  the  locker  room. 
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Joe  came  in  class  late,  tied  shoes  while  in  roll-call  line  and  began 
to  talk  and  laugh  in  line.  Joe  began  making  fun  of  a  boy  in  line  next 
to  him;  Joe  swore.  Joe  was  asked  to  walk  around  track.  He  did,  and 
upon  returning  was  told  to  sit  on  bench  until  there  was  a  time  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Joe  sat  in  sawdust  of  the  high-jump  pit.  Joe 
began  high  jumping  and  was  again  asked  to  sit  on  the  bench;  he  did. 

Joe  came  to  class  on  time,  tied  shoes  in  line.  Class  was  at  ease 
sitting  position.  Joe  was  lying  down  and  joking  with  boy  next  to  him. 
Later  during  demonstration,  Joe  shouted,  "come  on  coach,  if  you  want 
me  to  do  it  let  me  see  you  do  it."  This  took  place  during  session 
on  long  horse.  Next  demonstration  was  on  the  horizontal  bar.  Volun- 
teers were  asked  to  demonstrate  and  Joe  offered  and  did  bar  snap 
(a  good  one)  and  said,  "There  was  nothing  to  it." 

These  are  typical  reactions  and  behaviors  of  Joe  Fitz.  I  found  out 
he  is  late  consistently;  that  he  never  is  quite  completely  dressed; 
that  he  cannot  stay  still  and  that  he  is  either  talking,  laughing,  or 
joking  around. 

He  is  a  good  athlete  and  does  well  when  praised  and  does  like  to 
show  his  skill  when  possible. 

There  is  no  outward  antagonism  toward  the  instructor  but  rather 
a  need  for  the  approval  of  the  class.  Joe,  nevertheless,  shows  some 
signs  of  improvement  in  certain  aspects  of  his  behavior. 

A  second  example  shows  a  teacher  selecting  a  particular  need 
around  which  to  observe  and  record  significant  behavior.  In 
this  example  the  teacher  is  searching  out  Margo's  relation  to 
her  peers: 

The  theme  that  I  will  develop  in  my  anecdotal  records  of  Margo  is 
social  interaction,  including  peer  group  approval.  It  will  not  come  to 
any  conclusions  in  my  recording  of  anecdotes  or  reach  a  decision 
as  to  what  to  do  about  her  problems.  I  will  attempt  to  show  how 
Margo  reacts  to  other  girls  in  different  situations,  how  she  is  different 
than  they  are,  and  how  they  react  to  her. 

March  6,  1958.  Margo  walked  through  the  boys'  volleyball  courts 
while  volleyball  was  being  played  instead  of  walking  around  them  as 
the  other  girls  did. 

March  6,  1958.  Information  from  Miss  L:  she  appears  to  be  a 
"fringer."  She  was  involved  in  a  purse-stealing  incident  not  too  long 
ago,  with  another  girl.  She  denied  having  taken  the  purse,  but  stated 
that  she  was  keeping  it  for  a  friend  who  had  stolen  it. 

March  13,  1958.  Margo  walked  down  the  playground  with  a  girl- 
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friend  ten  minutes  after  gym  class  had  begun.  She  had  a  big  wad 
of  gum  in  her  mouth  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  classmates 
who  were  playing  softball.  She  left  her  friend  and  walked  slowly  into 
the  dressing  room,  then  came  out  to  the  playground,  but  was  not 
dressed  in  gym  clothes.  None  of  her  classmates  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
made  no  attempt  to  speak  to  any  of  them. 

Margo  used  to  dress  for  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
but  never  does  any  more.  One  day  she  came  up  with  an  excuse  for 
not  dressing:  a  note  stating  that  she  had  a  cold.  Other  times  she 
doesn't  bring  an  excuse. 

March  14,  1958.  Today  Margo  was  not  present  in  class.  A  test  on 
rules  and  regulations  that  had  been  announced  the  previous  week 
was  given.  I  checked  her  basket  in  the  locker  room  to  see  what 
condition  it  was  in.  It  contained  a  dirty  pair  of  white  socks,  a  pair  of 
dirty  tennis  shoes,  and  quite  a  few  papers  that  were  held  together 
by  three  rings.  There  were  some  turquoise  shorts  in  it  also.  All 
the  other  girls  wear  black  shorts. 

The  person  in  the  Attendance  Office  said  that  Margo  was  absent 
from  all  her  classes  today.  The  office  did  not  know  if  she  would  be 
excused  or  not,  because  they  had  not  found  out  if  her  parents  would 
give  an  excuse  as  they  don't  have  a  phone. 

March  16,  1958.  The  class  was  going  out  to  the  playground  when 
a  girl  said  to  Margo,  "You  in  the  blue— help  me  carry  some  bats  so 
we  can  play  ball."  The  girl  called  Margo  three  times  before  the 
latter  answered,  "All  right,  come  on,"  and  motioned  to  the  friend  who 
was  with  her  to  follow.  Margo  was  not  dressed  again  today,  and  she 
had  a  light  blue  cotton  skirt  and  royal  blue  sweater  on.  She  wore 
the  same  blue  windbreaker  jacket  again,  and  wore  dirty  tennis  socks 
and  shoes.  After  Margo  had  carried  the  bats  to  the  field,  she  and  her 
friend  walked  away,  into  the  main  building. 

Margo  had  had  a  fight  and  had  to  go  talk  to  the  Girl's  Vice 
Principal.  I  walked  into  the  main  building  and  saw  the  two  girls 
walk  past  the  Vice  Principal  who  was  in  the  hall;  Margo  said,  "Keep 
going  and  don't  look  up,"  and  her  friend  swore  under  her  breath 
as  if  in  fright.  Margo  said,  "What  will  we  do  about  not  having  a 
note?"  In  a  few  minutes,  after  loitering  in  the  hall,  they  entered  the 
Vice  Principal's  office. 

March  16,  1958.  Margo's  cumulative  record  states  that  she  is  in 
Point  One,  which  is  a  special  program  of  studies  for  those  low  in  I.Q. 
It  consists  of  English,  Mathematics  and  Social  Studies.  The  students 
are  usually  told  that  they  are  in  this  program,  but  not  the  reason. 
The  Home  Rooms  for  these  students  may  be  different.  I  do  not  know 
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how  the  boys  and  girls  feel  about  this  program  and /or  if  they  are 
conscious  of  which  students  are  in  it.  There  is  also  a  Point  Two, 
which  is  another  program  directed  toward  approximately  the  same 
purpose,  but  on  a  lower  level. 

March  16,  1958.  A  talk  with  the  Girl's  Vice  Principal  revealed  that 
Margo  and  her  siblings  had  been  problems  in  school.  She  thought  that 
Margo  may  last  longer  in  school  than  her  older  sisters  did,  however, 
because  she  has  a  better  attendance  record.  Margo  is  a  "dull  girl," 
and  comes  from  an  "odd  family,"  according  to  the  Vice  Principal.  On 
visits  from  herself  and  the  school  nurse  their  house  has  not  been  in 
"bad  shape,"  but  the  Vice  Principal  thinks  that  the  family  must  lie 
around  and  watch  television  all  the  time.  The  mother  is  too  weak 
to  command  much  authority,  and  although  she  tried  to  make  Margo's 
two  older  sisters  stay  in  school,  she  failed.  Her  father  tried  also,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Her  two  older  sisters  are  married  and  had  left  school 
after  having  much  trouble  there.  One  of  them  married  a  mulatto  and 
had  a  baby,  who  is  being  brought  up  in  Margo's  home.  It  seems  that 
this  sister  divorced  her  husband  and  is  living  at  home  now.  (This 
information  from  the  Vice  Principal  is  not  an  objective  anecdote,  but 
it  is  meaningful  in  the  path  to  understanding  Margo. ) 

March  24,  1958.  Margo  was  not  dressed  for  class  again  today.  She 
did  not  participate  in  class,  as  usual.  Today  was  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  her  in  any  sort  of  activity,  however.  She  tried  to  catch  the 
softball  that  her  friend  threw  at  her.  After  a  few  tries,  she  missed  it, 
but  at  least  she  tried.  Earlier,  while  standing  in  squad  lines,  she 
swung  her  legs,  first  left  than  right,  rhythmically  from  side  to  side. 
Her  legs  are  well-built  and  sturdy.  One  of  the  girls  on  the  team  said, 
"She  never  plays  with  us,"  referring  to  Margo. 

As  is  seen  on  Margo's  cumulative  record,  her  grades  are  quite  a  bit 
below  average.  Frequently  the  student  who  is  a  slow  learner  in  other 
classes  is  a  slow  learner  in  gym,  too.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  is 
true  in  Margo's  situation. 

Margo  does  not  speak  to  any  of  the  other  girls  in  her  class,  except 
one  or  two  girls  who  seem  to  have  the  same  habit  of  being  absent 
very  often.  The  more  popular  girls  in  the  class  or  the  ones  who  are 
in  "cliques"  do  not  include  Margo  in  their  discussions. 

Time-Sampling 

Time-sampling  is  another  form  of  anecdotal  record.  This  often 
gives  a  better  picture  of  total  behavior  than  is  provided  by  anec- 
dotal records  and  it  provides  a  complete  focus  on  one  individual's 
behavior  during  the  observation  period.  Two  examples  follow. 
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Further  information  on  these  tools  may  be  found  in  Strang 
and  in  the  California  State  Bulletin  references  cited  at  close  of 
this  chapter. 

The  first  example  is  titled  Five-Minute  Time  Interval  Sampling 
for  Jean.  Jean's  teacher  reports: 

The  students  were  dressing  in  gym  clothing  today.  They  were  to 
meet  in  the  gymnasium  to  complete  a  first-aid  test  which  had  been 
started  previously. 

Before  class.  During  the  dressing  period,  Jean  came  in  very  early, 
completely  and  correctly  dressed.  She  leaned  against  the  teacher's 
desk  and  waited  until  she  got  her  attention,  then  asked,  "What  are 
we  gonna  do?"  The  teacher  explained  briefly.  Then  Jean  asked,  "Any- 
thing I  can  do  now?"  The  teacher  gave  her  a  small  job  arranging 
books  in  a  bookcase.  Jean  did  this,  but  turned  twice  to  ask  questions 
of  the  teacher  on  some  point  about  the  books.  Then  the  teacher  sent 
her  with  a  folder  to  deliver. 

During  class. 

2:30— Warm-up  exercises.  Joins  others  in  arguing  with  leaders  about 

the  way  to  do  one  exercise.  Gazes  around  at  what  others  are 

doing.  Does  exercises  carefully  but  with  no  real  enthusiasm. 
2:33— Roll  call.  Frowns  when  bumped  accidentally  by  another  girl. 

Engages  teacher  in  talk  when  she  walks  by.  Steps  out  quickly 

when  her  number  is  called. 
2:35— Group  sits  on  floor  close  together;  teacher  talks  about  behavior 

in  yelling  at  leaders;  group  discusses  why  and  what  to  do  about 

it.  Jean  sits  quietly,  watching  teacher.  She  looks  at  teacher  even 

when  others  are  talking  to  the  teacher. 
2:40— Situation  game.  Jean  sits  examining  wrist  watch.  Looks  across 

at   another   girl  and  whispers   exaggeratedly  at  her,   one  eye 

on  teacher. 
2:45— Same  situation.  Sits  examining  ring  and  watch  on  her  hand. 

Stares  at  teacher  steadily.  Sits  quietly.  Says  nothing. 
2:47— Raises  hand  for  attention.  Not  recognized.  Subsides.  Sits  quietly. 
2:50— Group  rises.  Teacher  gives  Jean  papers  to  hand  out.  Students 

crowd  around  her.  She  frowns  and  jerks  away  from  grabbers. 

Passes  out  all  papers.  Then  sits  alone  with  her  paper. 
2:55— Sits  alone  tapping  pencil.  President  is  asking  review  questions. 

Jean  sits  tapping  pencil  and  looking  at  her  paper.  Asks  teacher 

if  she  may  go  sharpen  pencil  by  running  over  to  her  at  bench. 
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Teacher   says   no.    Returns   to   spot   on  floor,   lies   down,   talks 
with  another  girl. 

3:00— Lies  on  floor  writing  test.  "Gee,  this  floor  is  hard." 

3:03— Group  divides  into  four  groups,  each  at  a  mat  on  floor.  Jean 
is  artificial  respiration  victim.  She  raises  head,  comments  on 
other  position  and  watches.  Teacher  demonstrates  on  her,  puts 
hand  on  her  head  indicating  she  is  to  be  quiet.  Jean  lies  quiet 
and  passive,  co-operates  by  being  same  when  others  operate 
on  her.  Relaxes  completely;  feet  droop. 

3:05— Becomes  operator.  Serious  and  intent  expression;  counts  to  self. 

3:08— Squad  lines  standing  for  dismissal.  Jean  stands  hands  on  hips, 
weight  on  one  foot  (frequent  posture  when  standing).  Looks 
around  at  others.  Runs  out  door  when  others  go  as  dismissed. 

The  second  example  is  given  by  a  teacher  who  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  observation  is  to  study  the  individual  in  two 
situations  which  are  of  widely  differing  natures,  drawing  some  con- 
clusions from  her  actions  in  the  two  situations  in  relation  to  her 
future  needs. 

[She  used  a  time  interval  chart  to  record  her  findings.]  She  states: 

Prior  to  the  first  observation,  I  used  a  sociometric  technique  in 
class  having  each  girl  record  the  three  girls  she  would  like  to  have 
on  her  volleyball  team.  During  one  week  of  High  School  a  posture 
check  was  in  progress  at  which  time  each  girl  in  the  school  was  to 
be  checked  for  her  posture.  While  one  class  was  being  checked,  the 
other  classes  were  to  be  in  a  special  volleyball  tournament.  It  was  at 
this  time,  during  the  volleyball  tournament,  as  she  played  with  girls 
of  her  own  choice,  that  I  made  the  first  observation. 

The  second  observation  was  made  one  week  later  as  she  was  in  her 
regular  class  activity  with  a  group  that  was  not  of  her  own  choosing. 
Following  are  the  two  accounts  of  her  actions  in  the  two  situations: 

Throughout  the  day,  she  was  active.  She  continued  to  walk  around 
in  circles  and  talk  to  those  around  her,  clapping  her  hands  and 
often  calling  encouragement  to  her  teammates.  Others  on  the  team 
would  pick  up  the  "pep"  talk  after  she  once  began. 
Conclusions.  During  the  first  observation  while  she  was  with  the 
girls  of  her  own  choice,  she  was  continually  active  and  joking.  Activity 
was  shown  in  her  clapping,  talking,  walking,  and  playing.  During  the 
second  observation  her  lack  of  active  participation  was  obvious. 

From  this   it  is  apparent  the  student  is  more  active  when  in  a 
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Walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
gym  to  talk  to  two  girls  in  her 
group  about  their  effort  at  doing 
the  splits.  Showed  them  how 
she  does  the  splits. 


Left  to  go  to  the  courts. 


Tried  to  arrange  the  girls  on  the 
court.  With  R.B.'s  help  she  got 
them  in  order. 


Plaved  with  R.B.  saving,  "I  will 
not  have  any  tea  and  crumpets, 
thank  vou."  The  two  girls  con- 
tinued to  pretend  thev  were  from 
"jolly-ole-England,"  as  she  said. 

Serves  the  ball  and  mops  her 
head.  Then  compares  her  red 
hands  with  R.B.'s  red  palms 


Serves  the  ball. 


Loses  her  turn  at  serving.  Says 
"Too  bad." 


Jumps  up  and  down  shouting 
"Laura,  Laura,  we  won."  Holds 
R.B.'s  hands  and  continues  to 
jump.  Runs  into  the  dressing 
room  with  R.B. 


Date:   3-19-58 

Waiting  for  roll  to  be  taken  in 
the  gym.  Danced  the  Irish 
Washerwoman  with  seven  other 
girls   in   one  corner  of  the  gvm. 


Sat  in  order  for  roll-call. 


Arrived   at  the  volleyball   courts 
md  took  her  shoes  off. 


Began  playing.  She  hit  the  net 
and  said,  "I  hit  the  net.  Doesn't 
count." 


Shouted    out, 
three  points." 


"You    have    onlv 


Yells  at  R.B. ,  "What's  the  score?" 
and  continues  to  mimic  the 
English. 


Hits  the  ball  with  one  hand  and 
laughs  aloud  because  it  did  not 
travel  over  the  net. 
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Reported  to  golf  area. 


Compared  clubs  with  J.P. 
Swung  the  club  back  and  forth. 


Asked  J.P.  a  question.  Continued 
to  swing  the  club;  settled  down 
again  to  hitting  the  ball. 


Placed  her  club  in  line  and  went 
to  the  dressing  room. 


MINUTES  Date:  3-25-58 

1  _Was   orderly   for   roll-call.    Filled 
out  check  list  as  directed. 


Picked  up  club  and  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  group  with  the  group 
leader.  Remained  there  as  the 
group  leader  gave  her  "lesson." 


Practiced   as    directed   and   wan- 
dered about  picking  up  balls. 


Retrieved  her  balls  and  practiced. 


20 


group  of  her  friends.  She  seems  to  function  best  when  with  her  friends. 

It  also  appears  that  she  has  the  will  to  participate  in  the  physical 
education  program  when  she  finds  it  of  interest  and  value  to  her. 
Indications  of  next  steps  that  might  be  taken.  It  might  be  well  to  see 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  change  the  student  into  another  activity 
group.  If  this  is  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  to  talk  with  her 
seeing  if  she  would  like  to  change  into  a  group  composed  of  her 
friends.  Depending  upon  her  decision,  the  next  steps  would  be  taken. 

It  may  be  a  valuable  experience  to  talk  with  her  seeing  what  her 
conscious  reaction  is  to  the  group  of  which  she  is  a  member.  We 
could  see  what  things  could  be  done  within  the  group  structure  to 
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aid  her  in  gaining  more  enjoyment  from  the  class.  As  a  part  of  the 
discussion,  it  would  be  of  value  to  discover  her  reasons  for  such 
passive  participation  by  seeing  what  attitudes  she  holds  toward  the 
group  and  toward  physical  education  in  general. 

Observation 

One  of  the  most  important  guidance  tools  appropriate  to 
teachers  and  leaders  in  Health  Education,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  is  the  observation  of  behavior.  Chapter  3 
developed  the  thesis  that  all  behavior  is  need-fulfillment  and 
therefore,  to  those  with  insight  and  understanding,  one  of  the 
most  important  signals  of  the  individual's  needs.  Try  using  the 
following  guide  to  see  what  clues  you  can  get  on  any  one 
individual's  behavior. 

The  following  guide  is  helpful  in  observing  a  student  who 
displays  behavior  giving  the  teacher  concern.  Readings1  are 
suggested  to  give  you  more  skill  and  insight  into  the  process. 

Guide  for  Observation  of  Behavior 

Purpose:    Greater  sensitivity  to  the  behavior  of  our  students. 

(Behavior  is  symptomatic  of  need) 
Questions:   What  are  needs?  What  is  significant  behavior? 

What  to  observe: 

1.  Nonverbal  movement  (attitudes  as  expressed  in  movement). 
Body  design — Personality  design 

iRead  in  ASCD  1950  Yearbook,  Fostering  Mental  Health  in  Our 
Schools,  Part  III,  "Knowing  and  Helping  the  Child";  and  Chapters  6  and 
7,  "Developmental  Tasks." 

Rosalind  Cassidy,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954),  p.  204. 

Also  see  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  The  Child  in  the  Educative  Process  (New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957).  The  entire  volume  describes 
ways  teachers  should  observe  and  understand  individual  behavior. 

Ira  J.  Gordon,  The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker  (New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1956).  See  Part  II  and  Chapter  7. 

Ruth  Strang,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work,  2nd  ed.  (New 
York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1953).  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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Size  and  structure 

Motor  skill 

Weight,  height,  co-ordination,  tempo 

Animated 

Sluggish 

What  is  relation  of  physique  to  behavior? 
Endomorph 
Mesomorph 
Extomorph 

Nutritional  picture 
Fatigue 
Vigor 
Skin,  hair,  nails 

Cleanliness,  neatness 
Taste 
Style 

Facial  expression 
Attention  span 

2.  Ease   of  Verbal  Expression:   Style,   Quality   (attitudes  as 
expressed  in  words). 

Withdrawn — Outgoing 
Communications  skill 

3.  Relation  to  Others 

Toward  Peers 

Against  "Fringers"  Teachers 

Away  from  "Actives"  Relation  to  authority 

A  teacher  can  gain  insight  into  a  student's  behavior  by  formal 
or  informal  conferences  with  his  other  teachers.  One  teacher 
devised  the  following  check  list  in  order  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion about  John.  Teacher  one  is  the  music  teacher,  teacher  two 
is  John's  homeroom  social  studies  teacher. 


BEHAVIOR  OBSERVATION  RECORD 


Check  words  or  phrases  that  describe  the  behavior  of  the  pupil  as  you 
have  observed  it.  Please  feel  free  to  individualize  the  report  as  much  as 
possible  by  adding  descriptive  comments.  If  you  know  of  reasons 
for  the  conditions  you  check,  please  jot  them  down  at  the  right  of 
your  answers. 

DOES  HE  HAVE  GOOD  WORK  HABITS? 


n    #2 

#1      #2 

x      usually  Completes  what 

no 

Is  easily 

he  starts 

discouraged 

x         yes 

Is  able  to  evaluate 
his  work 

no 

Seldom  completes 

the  job 

x         yes 

Capable    of    sus- 
tained attention 

no 

Easily  distracted 

no 

Needs    urging   to 
stay  with  a  task 

»OES  HE  GET  ALONG  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE? 

no 

Is  a  leader 

no 

Is  overaggressive 

no 

Works   and  plays 

no 

Is  easily  led 

well  with  others 

no 

Is   disobedient  to 

x         not 

Earns  recognition 

teachers 

from 

apparently 

Has  few  friends 

studs. 

Prefers    to    work 
by  himself 
Is  destructive 
Has    bad    temper 
when  thwarted 
Is  quarrelsome 

yes 

yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 

Is     disliked     and 
avoided  by  others 
Respects   the   de- 
cision of  others 
Sees  opportuni- 
ties to  help  others 

no 
no 

WHAT  IS  HIS  USUAL  DISPOSITION? 
most  of 


no       Impulsive 


time     Cheerful,  happy 

Kind  and  sympathetic 
Self-controlled,  calm 

yes      Quiet,  reserved 


no      Stubborn 


no      Moody 
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#1  COMMENTS: 

John  is  not  unfriendly.  His  interests  are  so  much  more  advanced 
than  those  of  his  peers  that  he  has  little  in  common  with  them. 
Family  is  delightful,  but  in  an  "off  beat"  way— interest  in  medieval 
and  ancient  history,  customs,  literature  carries  over  to  John.  He  reads 
voraciously  on  an  adult  level.  Decidedly  talented  musically. 

#2  COMMENTS: 

I  have  him  in  homeroom  and  have  taught  him  in  social  studies. 
He  is  anxious  to  help  when  he  can.  However,  the  class  will  not  elect 
him  to  an  office,  so  his  jobs  must  be  appointive.  The  class  does  not 
readily  listen  to  his  suggestions,  although  the  suggestions  are  often 
good.  He  does  not  realize  that  the  majority  of  people  his  age  do  not 
understand  the  vocabulary  he  uses  or  the  concepts  he  discusses.  He 
reads  extensively,  but  he  sometimes  fails  to  do  required  work 
thoroughly  or  even  at  all  because  he  prefers  to  read  or  do  something 
else.  He  is  from  a  home  with  a  deep  intellectual  atmosphere.  He 
reads  adult  books  and  probably  is  around  adults  too  much.  He  has 
trouble  finding  friends  with  comparable  intelligence  and  interests.  I 
believe  he  desires  to  understand  and  be  accepted  by  other  people 
his  age  but  does  not  know  how  to  accomplish  this  desire.  He  seems 
to  be  starting  to  understand  other  people  somewhat  and  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  others.  But  he  has  not  learned  how  to  deal 
with  other  people  directly  without  amusing  or  offending  them.  His 
parents  have  encouraged  and  developed  his  intellect  but  not  his 
social  side.  I  know  the  parents,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  must  be  done.  He  will  have  an  added  problem 
becoming  accepted  by  boys  his  age  because  he  is  not  at  all  athletic. 
One  step  he  has  taken  on  his  own,  however,  is  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  the  physical  education  office  and  in  the  after-school 
athletic  program. 

The  teacher  asking  for  aid  from  John's  other  teachers  states: 

The  purpose  of  using  this  check  list  was  to  get  reactions  from  two 
of  John's  teachers  who  have  known  him  since  entering  junior  high 
school.  The  two  teachers  to  whom  I  distributed  these  check  lists  were 
his  music  teacher  and  homeroom  social  studies  teacher.  Also  the 
latter  teacher  has  had  occasion  to  observe  John  in  the  athletic  program. 

The  teacher  summarized  his  findings  as  follows: 

The  following  behavioral  traits  are  ones  on  which  both  teachers 
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1.  Completes  what  he  starts. 

2.  Is  able  to  evaluate  his  work. 

3.  Capable  of  sustained  attention. 

4.  Prefers  to  work  by  himself. 

5.  Has  few  friends. 

6.  Respects  the  decision  of  others. 

7.  Sees  opportunities  to  help  others. 

8.  Kind  and  sympathetic. 

9.  Self-controlled,  calm. 

The  following  behavior  traits  on  which  the  two  teachers  had 
different  points  of  view  are:  His  homeroom  teacher  indicated  that 
John  does  not  earn  recognition  from  students,  whereas  his  music 
teacher  indicated  that  he  does  earn  recognition.  Also  there  was  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  teachers  on  the  trait— is  disliked  and 
avoided  by  others.  Here  the  music  teacher  did  not  check  this;  possibly 
indicating  he  was  not  disliked;  whereas  the  homeroom  teacher 
checked  the  item— indicating  he  was  disliked  and  avoided  by  others. 

The  third  point  where  the  two  differed  was:— is  he  quiet  and 
reserved?  The  homeroom  teacher  indicated  John  was;  the  music 
teacher  left  it  blank;  can  it  be  assumed  he  is  not  quiet  and  reserved 
in  the  eyes  of  the  music  teacher? 

The  following  behavior  items  both  teachers  showed  agreement  on: 

1.  John  does  not  need  urging  to  stay  with  a  task. 

2.  John  is  not  a  successful  leader. 

3.  Does  not  work  and  play  well  with  others. 

4.  Is  not  destructive. 

5.  Does  not  have  temper  when  thwarted. 

6.  Is  not  quarrelsome. 

7.  Is  not  easily  discouraged. 

8.  Does  complete  jobs. 

9.  Is  not  easily  distracted. 

10.  Is  not  overaggressive. 

11.  Is  not  easily  led. 

12.  Is  not  disobedient  to  teachers. 

13.  Is  not  impulsive. 

14.  Is  not  stubborn. 

15.  Is  not  moody. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  comments  made  by  John's  home- 
room teacher: 

1.  Anxious  to  help  when  can. 

2.  Jobs  must  be  appointive,  since  class  will  not  elect  him. 

3.  Vocabulary  terribly  advanced  in  relation  to  class  membership. 

4.  Reads    extensively;    sometimes    reads    in    preference    to    finishing 
assignments. 

5.  Home— deep,  intellectual  background. 

6.  Trouble  finding  friends  with  comparable  interests  and  intelligence. 

7.  Not  at  all  athletically  inclined. 

8.  Starting   to    understand    other   people,    and    concerned    for    their 
welfare. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  comments  made  by  John's  music 
teacher: 

1.  Not  friendly. 

2.  His  interests  are  so  much  more  advanced  than  those  of  his  peers 
that  he  has  little  in  common  with  them. 

3.  Family  delightful,  but  in  "off  beat"  way. 

4.  Decidedly  talented  musically. 

5.  Reads  voraciously— adult  level. 

Interviews  and  Conferences 

Next  to  observation,  teachers  and  leaders  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  use  informal  and  planned  individual  and  group 
conferences  with  students  and  parents  than  any  other  means  of 
identifying  problems  and  needs. 

Again,  all  important  is  the  "climate"  set  by  teachers  and  lead- 
ers. Their  desire  to  chat  informally  with  students  going  to  and 
from  the  play  fields,  their  availability  between  class  periods  and 
after  school,  their  belief  that  much  help  can  be  given  and  insight 
gained  if  the  situation  encourages  such  contacts  is  essential. 

The  more  formal  conference  with  a  student  in  trouble  or  with 
parents,  when  problems  arise,  are  discussed  at  length  in  much 
of  the  guidance  literature;  however,  the  best  way  to  perfect 
your  skill  in  the  conference  technique  is  by  planning,  carrying 
out  the  conference,  and  evaluating  your  results. 
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Strang2  gives  the  following  suggestions  for  procedure  and  a 
scale  for  rating  one's  success: 

1.  Listen 

2.  Accept 

3.  Share  responsibility 

4.  Have  the  necessary  information 

5.  Have  faith 


SCALE  FOR  RATING  INTERVIEWS 


1.     What  was  the  setting  for  the  interview? 


Plenty  of  time  scheduled 

Feeling  of  leisure 

Privacy 

Pleasant    surroundings,    lighting, 

and    other    provisions    for    the 

interviewee's  comfort 


Insufficient  time 
People  waiting 
People  bustling  in  and  out 
Telephone  to  be  answered 
Glare  and  discomfort 


2.     What  was  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  interviewer? 

Pleasant  voice  Unpleasant  voice 

Poise    and    reasonable    self-con-  Fatigued,  dull 

fidence  Uncertain  and  insecure 

At  ease  Patronizing 

Cordial  Indifferent 
Genuine  interest  in  interviewee 


3.     How  did  the  interviewee  respond  conversationally  during  the 
interview? 


Talked  freely 

Tried  to  think  through  problem 
aloud 


Tended  to  make  "snap  de- 
cisions" 

Refused  to  talk 

Unwilling  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility in  the  interview 


2  Ruth  Strang,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work,  4th  ed.  (New 
York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1953),  pp.  389-390. 

Another  helpful  resource  is:  Annette  Garrett,  Interviewing:  Its  Principles 
and  Methods  (New  York,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  1942). 
For  teacher-parent  conferences,  see  the  Science  Research  Associates  refer- 
ence at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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4.  How  did  the  interviewer  encourage  the  interviewee  to  get  an 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  problem? 

By  repeating  his  most  significant      By  being  completely  passive 
remarks 

By  following,  in  a  natural  way, 
clues  the  interviewee  gave 

By    asking    questions    to    clarify 
certain  points 

By  summarizing  interviewee's  re- 
marks and  helping  him  interpret 

5.  How   did  the   attitude   of  the   interviewee   change   during  the 
interview? 


By  telling  interviewee  what 

to  do 
By  arguing  or  criticizing 
By  probing 
By  monopolizing  the 

discussion 


Interviewee  gained  new  and 
valuable  insights  and  orienta- 
tion; felt  more  hopeful  and  more 
confident  in  his  ability  to  handle 
the  situation;  became  increas- 
ingly independent  of  the  inter- 
viewer; had  a  more  friendly  re- 
lationship 


Interviewee  became  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the 
interviewer;  little  responsi- 
bility for  thinking  through 
the  situation  himself;  less 
confident;  more  hopeless; 
more  resistant  to  the  coun- 
selor 


6.  What  kind  of  plan  resulted  from  the  interview? 

A  plan  worked  out  primarily  by  A  ready-made  plan,  which 
the  interviewee;  realistic  and  the  interviewer  imposed 
possible  of  being  carried  out  upon  the  student 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  interview  on  subsequent  relationship 
with  the  interviewer? 


No  favorable  change  in  be- 
havior; student  avoided 
coming  to  the  interviewer 
again. 


Student  was  able  to  carry  out 
plans;  came  voluntarily  to  the 
interviewer  when  he  needed 
further  help 

Autobiography 

The  autobiography  is  usually  written  for  junior  high  school 
English  class  and  becomes  part  of  the  student's  cumulative 
record.  It  tells  the  individual's  life  story  as  he  sees  it  and  is 
often  helpful  to  his  teachers  in  understanding  how  he  perceives 
himself,  his  self -values  and  interpretation  of  his  experiences.  The 
following  form  used  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  asks  for  the 
points  as  indicated. 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  INFORMATION* 

Name Age Date. 

Last  First  Middle 

School Homeroom Grade 

Date  of  Birth:   Mo Day Yr Birthplace 

Address Telephone 


With  whom  do  you  live? 

(If  not  wih  parents,  tell  relationship  of  person  with  whom  you  live) 

Name  of: 

Father Occupation 

Mother Occupation 

Step-parent Occupation 

Brothers: Age Sisters: Age. 


How  many  people  in  addition  to  your  own  family  live  in  your  home?... 
How  are  they  related  to  you? 

In  what  country  was  your  mother  born? Father? 

What  languages  are  spoken  in  your  home? 

What  grades  have  you  skipped? Repeated? 

Has  any  accident  or  serious  illness  interferred  with  your  school  work?. 
What? How  long? 

What  subjects  do  you  like  best? 

What  subjects  do  you  like  least? 

What  kind  of  lessons  do  you  take  outside  of  school? 
(Please  check) 

Singing Dramatics 

Dancing Music 

Art Other 

What  musical  instrument  do  you  play? 

How  long  have  you  taken  lessons? 

Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  a  program? 
(Please  check) 

Recital Television 


Concert Motion  picture 

Radio 

(Over) 

*  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  Guidance  and  Counseling  Form  34-H-41. 


If  so,  what  did  you  do? 

Do  you  have  a  regular  job? At  home? Other  place?. 

What  kind  of  work? 

Before  school? After  school? Saturdays? 


Name  two  friends  who  live  near  you How  old?. 

Name  your  two  best  friends  at  school How  old?. 

Name  the  clubs  to  which  you  belong  in  or  out  of  school 


What  are  your  hobbies? 

Do  you  like  to  read? Very  much A  little A  lot Some... 

Check  your  favorite  type  of  books:   Adventure Travel Biography. 

Mystery Animal Science Romance Other 

What  parts  of  the  newspaper  do  you  like  best? 

What  magazines  do  you  like? 

Name  three  television  programs  vou  like  best.         (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Name  three  radio  programs  vou  like  best.  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

How  much  time  do  vou  spend  dailv:  Watching  television? 

Listening  to  radio? 

How  often  do  you  go  to  a  motion  picture  show? 

What  kind  of  pictures  do  you  like? 

What  time  do  you  usually  go  to  bed  on  school  nights? 

What  time  do  you  usually  get  up  on  school  days? 

What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  grow  up? 

What  would  your  parents  like  you  to  be? 

When  you  have  time  to  do  as  you  please,  what  do  you  like  best  to  do?.... 


[f  you  could  have  three  wishes  which  might  come  true  what  would  they  be? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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The  following  request  for  autobiographical  information  was 
given  to  all  students  in  a  university  Physical  Education  class.  This 
is  the  teacher's  report  on  Jane.  The  teacher's  assignment  was: 

Please  write  a  short  autobiography  to  be  handed  in  by  Friday.  Any- 
thing concerning  your  background  will  be  beneficial,  but  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following: 

Physical  education  experiences  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Physical  education  in  high  school. 

Attitudes  and  feelings  concerning  physical  education. 

What  do  you  feel  are  the  greatest  values  of  physical  education? 

Also  include  your  present  major  here  at  U.C.L.A.  and  what  you 
hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

Your  co-operation  will  be  appreciated. 
This  is  what  Jane  wrote: 

Autobiography— I  was  born  on  March  16,  1940  at  Saint  John's  Hos- 
pital in  Santa  Monica,  California.  I  attended  Grammar  School,  Junior 
High  School  and  High  School.  I  graduated  high  school  in  Spring  '56 
and  I  turned  18  years  old  a  month  ago.  I  have  a  little  brother  11 
years  old,  and  I  live  with  my  parents  and  brother  at  home.  I'm  a 
high  freshman  at  U.C.L.A. 

Physical  Education  in  elementary  school— In  grammar  school  I 
learned  how  to  play  many  ball  games.  I  played  kickball,  sockball, 
handball,  baseball  and  softball. 

Physical  Education  m  high  school— In  my  BIO  semester  I  had 
general  sports  which  consisted  of  volleyball  and  basketball.  In  the 
A10  I  took  swimming.  In  the  Bll  I  took  a  weight-reducing  class 
which  centered  mostly  on  exercise  to  build  up  your  body.  In  the  B12 
I  had  archery  and  badminton  and  in  the  A12  I  had  general  team 
sports. 

Attitudes  and  feelings  concerning  physical  education— I  think 
physical  education  is  of  great  benefit.  It  relaxes  the  mind  from  school 
work  and  studying.  I  also  think  it  breaks  the  day  and  gives  me  the 
needed  exercise  and  the  needed  outdoor  activity  we  should  have. 

Greatest  values  of  physical  education— Physical  education  is  the 
only  subject  to  which  one  can  feel  that  he  "belongs."  When  he  is 
on  a  team,  the  "spirit"  which  each  team  has  is  also  of  great  value. 
I  know  I  look  forward  to  physical  education  every  day  because  it 
relieves  all  the  tensions  in  me  and  I  feel  like  a  "new"  person  when  I 
go  into  my  2:00  history  class. 
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My  present  major  here  at  U.C.L.A.  is  psychology.  I  hope  to  be  a 
psychology  teacher.  I  haven't  decided  yet  which  field  of  psychology 
I  will  enter. 

The  teacher  states: 

I  learned  a  great  many  things  about  Jane  through  this  technique. 
Although  it  was  limited  in  scope  it  was  valuable  to  me.  A  few  of  the 
significant  points  in  Jane's  autobiography  follow: 

1.  She  lives  at  home  with  her  parents  and  a  younger  brother. 

2.  Her  physical  education  background  appears  to  be  adequate. 
She  has  had  experiences  in  many  activities. 

3.  Jane's  interest  in  her  body  was  again  indicated  in  her  auto- 
biography. In  the  eleventh  grade  she  was  in  a  weight-reducing 
class,  probably  in  place  of  physical  education  activity. 

4.  From  her  statement  Jane  appears  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
physical  education.  As  she  says:  "Physical  education  is  the  only 
subject  to  which  one  can  feel  that  he  belongs.  I  look  forward 
to  physical  education  everyday  because  it  relieves  all  the 
tension  in  me  and  I  feel  like  a  new'  person."  Of  course,  this 
could  only  be  paper  thoughts  or  something  to  write  down,  but 
on  the  other  hand  this  experience  may  actually  be  doing  some- 
thing pretty  wonderful  for  Jane. 

5.  Jane  is  presently  majoring  in  psychology.  She  has  not  as  yet 
decided  whether  she  would  like  to  be  a  psychologist  or  a 
psychology  teacher. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  this  information  does  not  in  the  least 
replace  cumulative  records,  since  they  are  not  available,  I  feel  this 
substitute  did  point  out  some  very  interesting  and  significant  aspects 
of  Jane's  behavior,  and  I  think  my  understanding  of  her  has  increased. 

Diary  and  Daily  Schedule 

The  Diary  and  the  Daily  Schedule  might  well  be  used  by  the 
Health  Education  teacher  as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  view  of 
the  student's  use  of  time,  food,  and  rest  habits.  The  Physical  Ed- 
ucation teacher  might  well  use  the  Daily  Schedule  in  an  orienta- 
tion unit  where  individual  needs  are  being  studied  by  student 
and  teacher.  The  following  form  is  for  use  with  college  students: 
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Name 

Date 


DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Purpose:  To  help  determine  individual  problems,  such  as  time 
schedule  and  fatigue,  which  may  be  solved  through 
group  interchange,  conference  with  instructor,  special 
lectures,  physical  education  activity  or  referral  to  other 
agencies. 

Directions:     Write  your  complete  activities  for  one  day. 

State   whether    it    is    a    typical    day    or   not.    Describe 
difference. 

Start  with  the  time  you  arise  in  the  morning  and  con- 
clude with  the  time  of  going  to  bed. 
Include   (1)    time,    (2)   what  you  are  doing,   (3)   with 
whom,   (4)   how  you  feel  about  it,   (5)   complete  food 
and  liquid  intake. 

State   the   amount   of  work   you  are   doing   outside   of 
school,  and  nature  of  the  work. 

Example:        7:00— Alarm  rings.  Got  up.  Felt  good.  Called  roommate. 
Showered. 
7:15— Dressed  for  school. 

7:30— Breakfast  with  roommate.  Ate  orange  juice,  coffee. 
Enjoyed  this.  Talked  about  last  night's  date 
.  .  .  etc. 

A  teacher  reports  the  following  use  of  a  Daily  Schedule: 

Since  the  entire  class  is  under  the  impression  they  are  involved  in 
a  study,  they  each  did  a  time  schedule  and  an  autobiography.  They 
all  co-operated  very  well  except  Jane.  The  class  was  given  over  a 
week  to  return  this  material  and  Jane  was  the  last  one  to  come 
through.  After  considerable  tactful  encouragement  she  did  hand  it  in 
making  a  special  trip  to  the  building  to  do  so.  [The  Interest  Inventory 
done  with  this  same  student  is  on  page  99.] 

Daily  Schedule 

If  this  is  a  typical  day  for  Jane,  it  appears  as  a  rather  long  one. 
She  arises   at  6:00  and  does  not  get  home  again  until  4:00.   She 
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mentioned  twice  she  was  tired  but  gets  seven  and  a  half  hours 
sleep  a  night. 

I  think  the  most  interesting  facet  of  this  time  schedule  is  the  diet. 
I  have  observed  from  the  beginning  that  Jane  is  very  interested  in 
her  body  and  this  again  points  up  this  interest.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
with  Jane's  diet  and  if  this  is  a  typical  day,  she  may  be  attempting 
to  take  off  weight  too  fast.  The  total  calories  for  the  day  was  only 
approximately  800  which  is  far  too  few  for  a  girl  who  is  studying 
and  attending  school.  This  may  in  part  be  responsible  for  her  lack 
of  energy  in  physical  education.  (Follow-up  might  be  valuable  here.) 

This  time  schedule  also  gave  me  some  insight  into  Jane's  program 
here  at  UCLA.  It  does  not  show  all  of  the  classes  she  takes  but 
gives  a  few,  namely,  psychology,  Spanish,  geography,  and  history. 

I  do  not  think  this  schedule  was  as  valuable  as  it  might  be  as  it 
was  not  done  as  completelv  as  I  had  hoped." 

Jane's  response  to  the  request  for  her  daily  schedule  follows: 

6:00  —Alarm  rings.  Get  up.  Felt  tired.  Dressed  for  school. 

6:45  —Breakfast— Orange  juice,  egg,  toast,  coffee— Full. 

7:00  —Left  for  school— girl  friend  picked  me  up. 

7:30  —Arrived  at  school— ready  to  go  back  to  sleep— walked  to 

my  8:00  class. 

8:00-  9:00— Listened  to  my  psychology  class.  Took  notes. 

9:00  -Break-Went  to  library.  Met  friend. 

10:00-11:00— Went  to  Spanish  and  Geography  class. 
12:00-  1 :  00— Lunch— Hard  boiled   egg   and  orange— ate  with   friend 
(on  diet) .  Studied  after  date  until  1:00. 

1:00-  2:00-P.E.  class. 

2:00-  3:00-History-took  notes. 

3:00-  6:00-Studied  at  home. 

6:00  —Dinner— steak,  peas,  coffee. 

6:00-10:00-Studied. 
10:00-10:30-Get  ready  for  bed. 
10:30  -Sleep. 

Self-appraisal  and  Goal-Setting 

It  is  important  for  teachers  and  leaders  to  know  what  the 
students  want  from  their  Health  Education  or  Physical  Education 
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class  or  from  their  playground  participation.  Goals  are  developed 
through  teacher's  and  leader's  "know-how"  about  students  in 
general  and  information  about  those  in  a  particular  group; 
about  Health  Education  or  Physical  Education  as  those  general 
goals  relate  to  the  school  program  in  Physical  Education;  about 
body  structure  and  principles  of  movement.  Objectives  of  the 
class  are  within  the  framework  of  the  classes  as  set  up  in  the 
Physical  Education  program.  Goal-setting  is  a  continuous  process 
related  to  evaluation  at  mid-term  and  end  of  term.  Self-survey 
in  relation  to  goals  and  replanning  better  to  meet  needs  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  semester  are  a  part  of  the  process. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  provide  such  an  experience 
for  students  is  in  a  unit  on  Orientation  to  the  Physical  Education 
program.  In  such  a  course  students  and  teacher  study  the 
resources  of  the  school  in  relation  to  their  needs  and  set  up 
goals  and  projected  program  experiences. 

The  two  blanks  that  follow  are  used  for  student-teacher  plan- 
ning in  course  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
at  U.C.L.A. 
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University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
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Name 

PLANNING  FOR  ME!! 


Where  I  Am 

What  I  Need  To  Do 

Date 
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University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Physical  Education 


Name Date 


SUMMARY  SHEET  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION  160  IN  RELATION  TO  MID-TERM 

EVALUATION  AND  GRADING 

Note:  Make  out  2  copies— Bring  to  conference,  keep  one  and  leave 
one  with  instructor. 

Readings:  Review  all  references  with  chapters  covered  in  your 
readings  for  this  course  to  estimate  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Preparation  for  Class:  Estimate  times  spent  and  quality  of  invest- 
ment. Have  you  summarized  the  last  class  and  stated  principles  in 
preparation  for  the  next  class  period;  how  fully  have  you  related 
reading  to  the  identification  of  principles;  have  you  prepared  the 
topic  for  the  day  and  planned  what  you  would  like  to  get  from 
that  period,  etc. 

Class  Contribution:  Estimate  the  quality  of  your  investment  in  the 
class  period  in  making  it  a  profitable  experience  for  yourself  and 
others.  Estimate  the  number  of  times  you  have  raised  relevant 
questions,  clarified  points,  prodded  the  discussion  forward,  added 
information. 

Papers  Prepared:  List  those  handed  in  with  grades  received.  Give 
vourself  a  grade  for  the  Social  Foundations  paper. 

Self-Evaluation 

Ask  yourself— Have  I  contributed  beyond  the  general  average  of 

the  class? 
Have  I  done,  more  than  the  assignment? 
Have   I   met   an   acceptable   standard   of   work   for 

this  course? 
Have  I  done  the  minimum? 

I  think  a  fair  mid-term  grade  for  my  work  so  far  should  be 

Because  (Fill  in  your  best  supporting  reasons) 
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Plan  of  work:  In  order  to  best  meet  my  need  I  will  carry  out  the 
following  plan  (reading,  committee  work,  class  participation,  and 
the  like)  before  the  close  of  this  semester. 


Suggestions  to  the  instructor:  List  points  on  method,  class  pro- 
cedures, content  emphasis  and  the  like  to  which  vou  wish  attention 
given  by  the  instructor  of  the  class. 

In  the  following  example  the  teacher  compares  Ginny's  self- 
evaluation  with  her  evaluation  of  Ginny: 

During  the  first  part  of  the  semester  when  we  were  in  a  Softball  unit 
we  had  several  objectives  which  were  worked  out  totally  by  the 
class.  During  the  3  weeks  of  the  5- week  unit,  we  had  a  self-evaluation 
consisting  of  the  objectives  we  had  set  up. 

It  was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  the  objectives  on  one  side  and 
five  spaces  in  which  to  check  opposite  the  statement  titled  "always, 
usually,  sometimes,  rarely,  and  never."  They  were  to  check  under  the 
appropriate  term  for  each  objective. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Ginny's  self -evaluation. 

1.  I  am  considerate  of  others sometimes. 

2.  I  am  quiet  when  others  are  talking usually. 

3.  I  work  for  the  good  of  all,  not  for  selfish  reasons not  checked. 

4.  I  abide  by  the  decisions  made  without  complaining usually. 

5.  I  help  others  in  a  considerate  way usually. 

6.  I  follow  directions  which  are  given sometimes. 

7.  I  accept  constructive  criticism  graciously sometimes. 

8.  I  respect  other's  opinions sometimes. 

9.  I    accept    responsibility    and    carry    it    through sometimes. 

10.  I  am  a  good  loser  and  a  gracious  winner usually. 

From  my  observation  of  this  girl  throughout  the  unit,  I  would  rate 
her  thusly: 

1.  Rarely  6.  Rarely 

2.  Sometimes  7.  Sometimes 

3.  Rarely  8.  Rarely 

4.  Sometimes  9.  Sometimes 

5.  Rarely  10.  Sometimes 
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From  my  observation  only,  I  feel  that  her  actions  and  attitudes 
were  not  as  high  as  she  rated  herself.  Perhaps  however,  she  really 
feels  that  this  is  an  accurate  account  of  herself  in  relation  to  these 
objectives. 

There  was  a  space  provided  on  this  evaluation  sheet  for  any  addi- 
tional comments.  Ginny  had  none. 

In  order  to  further  clarify  the  objectives  in  terms  of  this  girl,  I  will 
explain  her  actions  in  class  in  relation  to  each  goal. 

1.  Considerate  of  others.  This  very  definitely  does  not  pertain  to 
this  girl.  She  may  be  considerate  at  times,  to  the  teachers  but  very 
rarely  to  her  teammates.  She  is  rejected  from  the  group  and  as  an 
apparent  result,  is  not  considerate  nor  respectful  to  this  group. 

2.  Quiet  when  others  are  talking.  Sometimes  Ginny  is.  Usually 
when  she  is  quiet  she  appears  bored  and  uninterested  in  the  events 
taking  place.  She  seldom  talks  to  other  class  mates  but  rather  will 
comment  aloud  to  group  directing  the  statement  to  the  teacher. 
When  she  does  contribute,  it  is  usually  derogatory  in  nature. 

3.  Works  for  good  of  all.  When  in  a  game  she  will  play  hard  and 
try  but  will  usually  be  loud  and  boisterous  and  finally  completely  on 
her  own  attempting  to  gain  status  which  doesn't  come. 

4.  Abides  by  decisions  without  complaining.  In  class  she  sometimes 
does  abide  by  decisions  of  the  group,  however,  very  rarely  a  day 
goes  by  when  complaining  isn't  heard  from  this  girl. 

5.  Helps  others.  Sometimes  she  tries  but  when  she  does  it  is  so 
inconsiderately  done  that  the  students  get  defensive  to  her.  She 
seldom  helps  others  lately. 

6.  Follows  directions.  She  will  if  this  is  what  she  wants  to  do.  Again 
may  I  state  that  Ginny  apparently  has  no  set  of  values  which  guides 
her  actions.  If  she  feels  like  participating  she  follows  the  directions, 
if  not,  she  doesn't. 

7.  Accepts  constructive  criticism.  Will  from  the  teacher  occasionally, 
however,  not  from  students. 

8.  Respects  other  people's  opinions.  Sometimes  she  does  however, 
occasionally  she  gets  carried  away  and  will  ridicule  others'  opinions, 
even  the  teachers. 

9.  Accepts  responsibility.  Ginny  acted  as  equipment  manager  for  six 
weeks  and  always  was  responsible  in  her  actions  here  except  when 
taking  back  equipment  she  would  oftentimes  neglect  to  take  care 
of  it. 

10.  A  good  loser  and  gracious  winner.  This  again  depends  on  what 
kind  of  mood  she  is  in.  Because  of  her  boisterous  mannerisms,  it  is 
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sometimes  difficult  to  realize  that  her  winning  or  losing  is  done  so 
with  certain  qualities. 

A  teacher  gives  an  example  of  the  development  of  a  self- 
evaluation  check  list  that  grew  out  of  a  class  situation: 

Following  the  use  of  the  sociometric  technique  a  discussion  ensued 
during  which  the  democratic  basis  of  our  educational  system  were 
mentioned.  From  this  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  class  as  a 
whole  could  profit  from  additional  self-examination  in  relation  to  per- 
sonal growth  in  relation  to  democratic  citizenship.  One  of  the  items 
under  discussion  was: 

"I  respect  the  equality  of  all  persons.  Therefore  I  really  try  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  others  in  my  class,  not  just  my  special  friends." 

As  this  topic  was  discussed  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
class  a  step  was  taken  forward  in  aiding  the  growth  of  all  class  mem- 
bers in  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  knowing  all  types  of 
persons  and  in  making  a  conscious  effort  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  group  members.  The  attached  check  list  was  completed  by  each 
girl  in  class  on  the  day  following  the  discussion  concerning  the 
democratic  basis  of  education.  The  discussion  and  check  list  resulted 
from  class  action. 


Name Date 

SELF-EVALUATION 


Our  society  is  based  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ..." 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  prepare  youth  to  live  in  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Therefore,  all  classes  including  physical  education, 
should  be  of  a  democratic  nature;  they  should  not  be  autocratic. 

However,  all  classes  must  start  at  the  level  of  the  students  within  that 
class,  and  build  upon  that  level  toward  the  goal  of  responsible 
adult  action.  Check  the  appropriate  square  to  indicate  your  level 
of  development. 
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I  respect  the  equality  of  all  per- 
sons. Therefore: 

I  listen  while  others  are  talking. 

I  really  try  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  others  in  my  class,  not  just 
my  special  friends. 

I  evaluate  the  leaders  of  my  group 
fairly. 

I  understand  the  need  for  positions 
of  authority.  So: 

I  obey  rules  and  abide  by  group 
directions. 

I  follow  directions. 

I   come   to   order   when   asked. 

I  listen  quietly  while  class  leaders 
and  /or  the  teacher  is  talking. 

I  show  that  I  can  accept  responsi- 
bility. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation and  therefore  can  set  my 
own  objectives   and  make  con- 
scious efforts  to  reach  my  goals. 

I  show  honesty  in  my  actions. 
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Tests,  Inventories,  and  Appraisals 

Physical  Education  teachers  frequently  use  skill  tests,  rating 
scales  and  knowledge  tests  of  game  rules.  Less  used  but  very 
important  are  Student  Interest  Inventories,  and  appraisals  of 
body  type  and  movement  potentials  such  as  strength,  co-ordina- 
tion, and  tempo.  These  help  students  and  teacher  in  the  all- 
important  process  of  self-appraisal  and  understanding  of  their 
own  needs  followed  by  planning  to  meet  such  needs. 

Both  Health  and  Physical  Education  teachers  can  be  helped 
by  using  time  schedules,  questionnaires,  check  lists,  and 
relaxation  tests. 

Student  evaluations  of  their  program  with  suggestions  for 
replanning  are  often  very  revealing  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
Such  evaluations  also  can  be  used  with  value  by  Recreation 
leaders.  The  appraisal  of  attitudes  can  be  accomplished  by  check 
lists,  rating  scales,  and  unfinished  story. 

Many  of  these  tests  can  be  constructed  by  teacher  and  stu- 
dents working  together  as  an  important  part  of  the  learning 
process.  Excellent  examples  which  can  be  adapted  for  use  in 
the  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education  situation  are  given 
in  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  6, 
Evaluating  Pupil  Progress  and  Janet  A.  Wessel,  Movement  Fun- 
damentals3. The  latter  is  a  workbook  to  use  with  college  women 
students  in  an  Orientation  or  Movement  Fundamentals  course. 
It  contains  many  valuable  check  lists  and  schedules  useful  in 
studying  one's  own  fitness  and  physical  potential.  Much  of  it  can 
be  adapted  for  both  high  school  girls  and  boys.  Dorothy  R. 
Mohr4,  Teachers  Guide  for  Physical  Education  for  High  School 
Students  contains  many  valuable  check  lists,  work  sheets  and 
test  materials  to  use  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  the  activities  pre- 
sented in  Physical  Education  for  High  School  Students,5  for 
which  it  is  a  comparison  piece.  Curriculum  Development  in 
Physical  Education6,  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Chapters  7  and  8  give 

3  Sacramento,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  1952,  and 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1957. 

4  Washington,  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  1955. 

5  Same  publisher. 

6  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954. 
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many  examples  of  teacher-student  planning.  Chapter  9  discusses 
evaluative  procedures  and  schedules  to  use  in  Physical  Education. 
Following  are  examples  of  Knowledge  Tests  used  in  physical 
education  learning  experiences: 


INDIVIDUAL  SPORTS  PRETEST 

PADDLE  TENNIS  -  TENNIS 

1.  How  is  tennis  scored? 

2.  How   many  chances   does  the   server  have  to  get  the  ball  over 
the  net? 

3.  How  long  does  one  person  serve? 

4.  Does   the   server  begin  her   service  in   the  right  or  left   side   of 
the  court? 

5.  How  many  times  may  the  ball  bounce  before  being  hit? 

TABLE  TENNIS 

1.  How  is  table  tennis  scored? 

2.  How  often  does  the  serve  change? 

3.  On  the  serve,  the  ball  must  bounce  on  the  server's  half  of  the 
table  before  it  is  hit. 

4.  What  happens  if  a  player  touches  the  table  with  her  free  hand? 

5.  In   doubles,   players    (partners)    mav   alternately  hit   the   ball   if 
they  want  to. 

BADMINTON 

1.  How  many  points  are  there  in  a  game  of  women's  doubles? 

2.  Does  the  server  use  an  overhand  or  underhand  serve? 

3.  What  equipment  is  used? 

HORSESHOES 

1.  How  many  shoes  does  each  player  pitch? 

2.  The  closest  shoe  to  the  stake  scores point (s ) . 

3.  A  ringer  scores point(s). 

CHINESE  HANDBALL 

1.  In  serving,  how  many  faults  is  the  server  allowed? 

2.  Does  the  ball  have  to  bounce  before  service? 

3.  During  play,  does  the  ball  have  to  be  returned  on  the  first  bounce? 
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Name 

Date 

INDIVIDUAL  SPORTS  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

TENNIS  -  PADDLE  TENNIS 

Write  the  answer  to  each  question  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  How  is  a  game  of  tennis  scored? 

2.  How  many  points   must   a  player   score   after  "deuce"   in   order 
to  win  the  game? 

3.  How  many  chances   does   the  server  have  to  get  the  ball  over 
the  net? 

4.  From  which  side  of  the  court  does  the  server  begin  serving? 

5.  How  many  times  may  the  ball  bounce  before  being  hit? 

TABLE  TENNIS 

The  following  questions  are  multiple  choice.  Select  the  answer  which 
you  think  is  correct  and  write  the  letter  in  the  blank  at  the  left. 

6.  Game  is  a)   15  points,  b)   21  points,  c)  50  points,  d)  any 

number  the  players  decide. 
7.  The  receiver  becomes  the  server  after  a)    2  points,  b)    3 

points,  c)  4  points,  d)  5  points. 
8.  A  ball  served  that  hits  the  top  of  the  net  and  goes  into  the 

receiver's    court    is    called    a    a)    net   ball,    b)    net    serve, 

c)  let  serve. 
9.  If  a  player  touches  the  table  with  her  free  hand,  it  is  point 

for  the  player  who  touched  the  table. 
10.  In  doubles,  the  ball  a)  may  be  hit  by  either  partner,  b)  must 

be  hit  alternately  by  partners. 

BADMINTON 

The  following  questions  are  true  and  false.  Read  each  statement  and 
write  the  word  true  or  the  word  false  in  the  blank  at  the  left. 

11.  A  game  of  women's  doubles  is  21  points. 

12.  In  doubles,  after  the  first  serve  both  players  on  one  side 

serve  before  the  serve  goes  to  the  opponents. 

13.  It  is  illegal  to  hit  the  bird  with  the  free  hand. 

14.  You  may  not  touch  the  net  with  the  racket. 

15.  When  the  bird  is  served  to  your  partner,  vou  may  return 

it  if  you  are  closer. 
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HORSESHOES 

The  following  questions  are  matching.  Select  the  number  from  the 
column  at  the  right  which  answers  each  question,  and  write  that 
number  in  the  blank  at  the  left.  The  numbers  may  be  used  more 
than  once. 

16.  In  playing  doubles  how  many  players  on  one  team         1 

are  at  each  stake?  2 

How  many  points  are  scored  for  each  of  the  following?  3 

17.  One  ringer  4 

18.  Two  ringers  5 

19.  Closest  shoe  to  the  stake.  6 

20.  Two  shoes  closer  than  the  opponents.  7 

HANDBALL 

The  following  questions  are  completion.  Write  the  word  or  words 
that  complete  the  statement  in  the  blank. 

21.  The  server  has chances  to  serve  a  good  ball. 

22.  After  the  serve  the  ball  may  be  returned or 

23 ,  ,  indicate  a  battle  with  the  same  person. 

24.  A  ball  that  hits  between  the  pavement  and  the  board  is  called 
a... 

25.  I  think  this  test 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

The  following  statements  are  to  be  answered  true  or  false  by  writing 
the  word  true  or  false  in  the  blank  at  the  left. 

26.  The    winner    goes    from    #1    to    #8    and   then    starts    on 

#8  and  returns  to  #1. 

27.  If  a  player  chances  it  and  misses  on  #1,  there  is  no  penalty. 

28.  If  a  player  chances  it  and  misses  on  #6,  there  is  no  penalty. 

29.  If  a  player  chances  it  and  misses  on  #8,  she  returns  to  #6. 

30.  In  playing  around  the  key,  the  players  end  on  the  free  throw 

line;  there  they  must  make  5  free  throws  or  3  in  a  row. 

TWENTY-ONE 

Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

31.  Where  is  the  first  shot  taken? 

32.  How  many  points  are  scored  if  the  first  shot  is  made? 
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33.  If  a  player  makes  the  first  two  shots,  how  many  points  are  scored? 

34.  What  happens  if  a  player  scores  more  than  21  points? 

35.  What  happens  if  a  player  makes  all  three  (the  first  three)  baskets? 

Check  Lists 

A  number  of  examples  of  check  lists  follow.  The  check  list 
can  be  more  easily  used  than  rating  scales  and  can  be  used  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  behavior  relative  to  objectives,  pupil  activi- 
ties, interests  and  ambitions,  and  cues  to  reasons  for  difficulties. 

This  check  list  following  describes  the  kinds  of  behavior  that 
should  be  observed  as  bases  for  scoring  pupils  on  the  seven  items 
in  the  check  chart.  In  scoring  the  items,  a  plus  mark  is  used  to 
show  evidence  of  strength  while  a  minus  sign  suggests  weakness. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  WORK  HABITS  AND  ATTITUDES 
ESSENTIAL  IN  GAME  PERIODS 

1.  Participates  without  supervision 

Participates  while  game  is  being  played  successfully 

Participates  well  though  others  interrupt 

Does  not  interrupt  game  when  unsupervised 

Helps  direct  when  questions  of  rule  arise  while  unsupervised 

2.  Shares  equipment 

Takes  turns  with  other  children 

Invites  others  to  participate  in  using  equipment 

Does  not  prevent  other  children  from  sharing 

Does  not  limit  the  number  of  children  who  can  play 

3.  Plays  the  game  honestly 

Does  not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  rules 

Does  not  capitalize  on  opportunities  to  play  unfair 

Admits  member  of  own  team  made  error  in  judging  "safe 

or  out,"  etc. 

4.  Respects  decision  of  others 

Abides  by  decision  of  the  group 

Accepts  umpires'  decisions 

Does  not  argue  with  person  officiating 

5.  Uses  equipment  properly 

Does  not  kick  volleyballs 

Does  not  hang  on  volleyball  net 
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Does  not  kick  wooden  shed  used  for  kickball 

Does  not  hang  on  suspended  punchball 

6.  Ignores  petty  annoyances 

Is  not  unduly  disturbed  by  others 

Is  not  a  chronic  complainer 

Doesn't  let  interruption  stop  the  game  completely 

7.  Is  a  good  loser 

Does  not  complain  about  losing 

Continues  to  play  even  though  losing 

Does  not  blame  others  for  loss 

Does  not  boast  about  winning 

CHART  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  WORK  HABITS 
DURING  GAME  PERIODS 


Names 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

The  following  is  a  check  list  devised  by  a  teacher  to  evaluate 
one  student's  relations  to  others  in  the  class: 


Situation      I  Regular  teacher.  Gymnasium.  Dance. 

Situation    II  Regular  teacher.  Field.  Basketball. 

Situation  HI  Substitute    Teacher    A    ("authoritarian").    Gymnasium. 
Dance. 

Situation  IV  Substitute  Teacher  B  (Similar  to  regular  teacher).  Cor- 
rective Room.  Posture  Work. 
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Jean  reacted  to: 
(by  voice,  expres- 
sion, movement) 

With 

HOSTILITY 
OR  ANGER 

PASSIVELY 

With 
PLEASURE 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Teacher    (or  sub- 
stitute) 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

2 

Student  leaders 
(class  president, 
squad  leader, 
referee,  etc.) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Own   squad  or 
team  members 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Other    female 
peers 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Other: 
To  the  observer 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Totals 

4 

3 

12 

2 

14 

9 

14 

14 

5 

12 

1 

6 

This  check  list  is  the  result  of  a  compilation  of  similar  check  lists  for  each 
of  the  4  periods  described  in  situations  I  through  IV. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  times  Jean  reacted  to  this  person  in  this 
manner. 


A  check  list  and  athletic  achievement  record  devised  by  an 
instructor  making  a  series  of  observations  of  one  student.  He 
reports  its  use  with  one  of  his  students  in  a  Physical  Education 
class: 

The  list  is  composed  of  those  items  thought  to  be  of  significance  in 
the  routine  class  procedure.  The  instructor  attempts  in  that  way  to 
eliminate  some  subjectivity  in  evaluation  by  at  least  using  objective 
items  for  the  check  list.  Nevertheless  the  rater's  judgment  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  evaluation  and  thus  the  check  list  can  only  be  used 
as  an  unofficial  investigation  and  rating  of  this  student.  Regardless 
of  the  possible  subjectivity  of  the  rating  there  is  some  definite 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  list. 
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The  list  is  composed  of  twenty-four  items  that  are  considered  as 
definite  tangible  experiences  in  a  regular  physical  education  class. 
Along  with  these  items  is  the  scale  rating  which  is  graded  as  follows: 

Always  Usually  Frequently  Seldom  Rarely 

10       9876  54321 

By  interpretation  the  average  student  should  score  mostly  and 
generally  in  the  "always"  or /and  "usually"  classification  which  runs 
numerically  from  the  ten  (10)  to  seven  (7).  There  naturally  will  be 
a  few  scores  ranging  from  six  (6)  to  one  (1),  but  generally  there 
should  be   a   dominance   of  scoring   in  the  top  two  classifications. 

Furthermore  the  twenty-four  (24)  items  have  been  divided  into  areas 
of  the  following  four  (4)  groupings: 

A.  Meeting  mechanical  and  roll  call  expectations 

B.  Meeting  athletic  and  squad  experience  expectations 

C.  Meeting  social  and  emotional  expectations 

D.  Meeting  definite  class  standards 

These  groupings  can  be  used  as  a  graphic  scale  showing  the  status  of 
the  pupil  being  rated  if  the  rating  list  (or  check  list)  is  turned  side- 
ways. Thus  the  check  list  provides  a  two-way  picture  of  the  person 
being  rated. 

In  the  case  of  Joe  Fitz  there  is  no  definite  pattern  or  dominance 
of  checks  in  one  area.  Of  the  twenty-four  possible  checks  fourteen  are 
in  the  "frequently"  and  "seldom"  classification.  Nine  are  in  the  "usual" 
column  and  one  is  in  the  "always"  column.  Further  investigation 
shows  a  low  scoring  in  the  "A"  area  while  the  "B"  area  shows  a 
high  rating.  Area  "C"  presents  a  graph  of  "ups"  and  "downs"  with 
apparent  poor  and  good  social  adjustments. 

It  can  be  said  from  the  information  of  the  check  list  that  Joe  Fitz 
shows  low  ratings  in  most  areas  with  the  exception  of  area  "B"  per- 
taining to  athletic  abilities. 

To  further  the  significance  of  the  check  list  in  regard  to  Joe  Fitz's 
athletic  achievements  a  list  of  his  test  scores  and  squad  game  results 
are  offered  on  the  following  page.  The  list  indicates  a  strong  ability 
in  this  area. 


CLASS  EXPERIENCE  CHECK  LIST 


Joe  Fitz     Bll 


Physical  Education 


Experience 

Always 

Usually   Frequently 

Seldom 

Rarely 

Arrives  at  class  on  time 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Xp) 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Is  in  proper  uniform 
Is  dressed  on  time 

10 
10 

9 
9 

8 
8 

(ix 

7 

6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

3 
3 

2       1 
2       1 

^ 

Lines  up  for  roll  call 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

I5) 

4 

3 

2       1 

Maintains  order  at  roll 
call 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

v3) 

3 

2       1 

Participates  in  exercises 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

j3) 

3 

2       1 

Is  responsive  to 
demonstrations 

10 

9 

8 

7 

ffi 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Participates  in  relays 
and  drills 

10 

9 

8 

(7) 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Participates  in  squad 

games 
Participates  in  test 

activitv 

10 
10 

9 
9 

® 
® 

7 
7 

6 
6 

5 
5 

4 
4 

3 
3 

2       1 
2       1 

*q 

Participates  in 

individual  activitv 

10 

9 

®L 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Displays  cooperative 
attitude 

10 

9 

8 

7 

S(e) 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Displavs  lovalty  to 
squad  and  leaders 

10 

9 

8 

7 

(6\ 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Displays   leadership   in 
class 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

X$) 

2       1 

Displavs   adherence   to 
class  regulations 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

W 

3 

2       1 

Displays  friendliness 

10 

9 

(sj 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

o 

Plays  and  works  well 
with  others 

10 

9 

8 

lYJ 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Displays  interest  and 
enthusiasm 

10 

9 

8 

7 

\fi) 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Attempts  to  better 
himself  in  activities 

10 

9 

8 

&- 

— 1 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Displays  dependability 
Displays  good  humor 

10 
10 

9 
9 

8 

7 
7 

6 

5 

4 

3 
3 

2       1 
2       1 

Has  skills  for  satisfac- 
tory class  work 

10 

Ov- 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 

Has  regular  attendance 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

(?) 

4 

3 

2       1 

^ 

Showers  regularly 

10 

9 

8 

7 

@f 

5 

4 

3 

2       1 
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One  teacher  reports: 

This  is  a  sample  evaluation  sheet  used  for  evaluation  of  basketball 
team  members.  Class  discussion  was  held  prior  to  the  filling  out  of 
this  form.  The  class  discussed  each  of  the  items  to  be  evaluated,  and 
decided  what  factors  should  be  considered  under  each  item.  These 
factors  were  written  on  the  board  under  each  term  so  that  members 
could  refer  to  them  during  the  evaluation  period.  Each  team  was 
written  on  the  board  with  the  full  name  of  each  girl  on  the  team. 
The  class  was  instructed  to  ask  for  any  girl  in  the  class  to  stand  if 
they  weren't  certain  that  they  were  connecting  the  right  name  with 
the  right  person.  The  class  was  then  instructed  to  use  points  ranging 
from  one  to  five  for  evaluation.  Five  points  represented  the  highest 
point  value. 


EVALUATION  SHEET 

CAPTAIN:.. 

S 
K 
I 
L 
L 

E 
F 
F 
O 
R 
T 

T 
E 
A 
M 
W 
O 
R 
K 

S 
P 
O 
R 
T 
S 
M 
A 
N 
SHIP 

T 
O 
T 
A 
L 

Name  of  Player 

REPORT  OF  TEAM  EVALUATION  ON  ONE  STUDENT 
USING  THE  BASKETBALL  EVALUATION  SHEET 

These  grades  represent  numerical  grades  which  have  been  com- 
puted in  terms  of  letter  grades. 


Skill                    B 

Effort                  C+ 

.  Total 

Sportsmanship     B 

Team  Rating 

Teamwork           B 
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Skill 

B 

Effort 

A 

Sportsmanship 
Teamwork 

A 
B 

Skill 

C+ 

Effort 

A 

Sportsmanship 
Teamwork 

A 
B 

Self  Rating 


Instructor  Rating 


VOLLEYBALL  UNIT  EVALUATION 

Name    

Date    

Class    

We  desire  a  physical  education  program  for  all  students  in  this 
school  which  meets  their  interests,  needs  and  abilities.  One  way  to 
make  such  a  program  is  to  get  each  student's  honest  opinion  about 
his  class  and  her  suggestions  for  ways  to  improve  the  class.  This  is 
an  evaluation  of  this  class  up  until  the  present  and  does  not  concern 
your  grade. 


PART  I. 


KNOWLEDGES   AND   UNDERSTANDINGS   GAINED 
FROM  UNIT 


Not  At 
All 

Some 

Considerable 

Great 
Deal 

1.  Are  you  enjoying  this 
class? 

2.  Are  you  gaining  skills 
for     recreational     pur- 
poses? 

3.  Did  you  increase  your 
knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  volleyball? 
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4.  Do  you  feel  these 
knowledges  will  be  use- 
ful to  you  in  social 
activities  outside  of 
school? 

5.  Did  you  increase  your 
understanding  of  your 
own  movement  abili- 
ties? 


6.  Did  you  gain  knowl- 
edges which  would 
help  you  to  improve 
your  own  physical  con- 
dition? 


7.  Did  you  succeed  in 
making  new  friends  in 
this  class  so  far? 


PART  II.  FREE  RESPONSE   (PLEASE  ANSWER  ON  BACK  OF 
SHEET) 

1.  Did  the  teacher  show  interest  in  you  as  an  individual? 
In  what  ways? 

2.  What  did  you  like  least  about  this  unit? 

3.  What  did  you  like  most  about  this  unit? 

4.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  this 
class? 

5.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  Miss  for  her  im- 
provement as  a  teacher? 

A  teacher  reports  learning  more  about  one  of  her  students 
using  the  following: 

The  technique  which  was  employed  for  this  report  is  a  team  evalua- 
tion which  was  used  in  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  basketball  unit. 
This  evaluation  was  in  terms  of  the  class  objectives  (which  were  set 
by  students  and  teacher  at  the  beginning)  and  was  used  as  a  rating 
technique  for  teammates. 

A  sample  of  the  sheet  is  included.  Along  the  left  side  of  the  sheet 
are  the  objectives  that  the  class  had.  The  spaces  at  the  top  are  for 
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the  names  of  each  player  on  the  team  with  the  exception  of  the 
person  filling  it  out.  In  this  evaluation,  Ginny  had  8  team  members 
who  rated  her  and  the  results  are  in  the  blanks  on  the  sheet  and 
explained  there. 

Also,  a  summary  of  Ginny 's  ratings  of  her  team  members  is  in- 
cluded on  the  paper. 

As  can  be  seen  on  the  evaluation  sheet,  Ginny  did  not  rate  very 
high  with  her  teammates.  Out  of  a  possible  8  checks  under  each 
objective  (total— 112)  she  received  8  checks.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  in  question  number  15,  the  girl  who  Ginny  chose,  gave 
her  only  1  check  in  the  entire  evaluation. 

Also,  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Ginny  rated  everyone  very  high, 
leaving  only  a  few  blank  spaces. 

The  results  of  this  particular  evaluation  are  indicative  of  poor 
social  relations  with  her  peer  group.  Many  of  her  teammates  added 
on  the  back  of  their  forms  that  they  would  not  ever  want  to  be  on 
the  same  team  as  Ginny. 

TEAM  EVALUATION 


H 

a 
t 

b 

1.  Who      has      good 
teamwork? 

XX* 

2.  Who  is  well  skilled 
in  basketball? 

XXX 

3.  Who     knows     the 
rules    in    basketball 
real  well? 

X 

4.  Who    is     a     good 
sport?      One      who 
compliments    others 
on  a  nice  play  and 
complains    very   lit- 
tle? 

- 

'X  Given  to  Ginny  by  her  teammates. 
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<: 

5.  Who      co-operates 
with  the  team  cap- 
tain, team  members, 
and  teacher? 

6.  Who  is  quick  to  get 
ready  for  class  and 
for  a  game? 

7.  Who  respects  other 
people's  rights? 

8.  Who    always    has 
good  posture  wheth- 
er sitting,  standing, 
or  playing? 

9.  Who  contributes  to 
class  discussions  and 
to  team  discussions 
in  a  beneficial  way? 

10.  Who   is   aware   of 
and  practices  safety 
rules:       One      who 
looks  before  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  some- 
one, one  who  takes 
off  a  whistle  to  play 
basketball,  one  who 
walks       past       the 
benches,      and      so 
forth? 

11.  Who    accepts    and 
carries  out  responsi- 
bilities? 
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12.  Who  follows  direc- 
tions? 

XX 

13.  Who   is    courteous 
to  the  umpire   and 
other     team     mem- 
bers? 

14.  Who     would    you 
like    to   play    on    a 
team  with  again? 

No 

15.  Choose  one  girl  on  your  team  that  you  think  is  the  one  who  has 
done  the  most  good  in  class  on  your  team.  Write  down  all  the 
reasons  why  this  girl  is  such  a  good  participant  and  why  you 
would  like  to  have  her  on  your  team. 

(USE  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  SHEET  TO  ANSWER 
NUMBER  15  and  16). 

16.  Write  down  all  of  the  suggestions  you  can  think  of  which  would 
have  improved  our  basketball  unit.  Then  put  down  the  things 
which  you  liked  about  the  unit. 

17.  Any  additional  comments  you  wish  to  make: 

A  simple  form7  appropriate  for  use  in  secondary  school  at 
the  end  of  an  activity  block  or  semester  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluation,  brings  student  opinion  into  program  making: 


LETS  ALL  HELP  IMPROVE  OUR  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM! 

Work  Blank  for  Students  Who  Want  to  Help 

This  is  not  a  test! 

It  is  a  list  of  questions  directed  toward  getting  your  help  in  mak- 
ing next  year's  program.  You  may  sign  your  name  or  not,  as  you 

7  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954),  p.  192. 
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wish.  We  want  a  physical  education  program  for  all  students  in  this 
school  which  meets  their  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  One  way  to 
make  such  a  program  is  to  get  each  student's  honest  opinion  about 
his  present  program  and  his  suggestions  for  ways  to  improve  it. 

Will  you  help? 


Things  I  like  best  in  this  year's  program 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Others 


Things  I  like  least  in  this  year's  program 


2. 


3. 


5. 


Others 


These  are  the  things  I  would  like  most  to  have  added  to  next  year's 
program 
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One  teacher  reports  the  following  use  of  an  Interest  Inventory: 

Here  is  a  duplicate  copy  of  Jane's  Interest  Inventory.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  this  is  valid,  for  at  the  eighth  item  on  the  blank  the 
girl  sitting  beside  Jane  poked  her  and  it  seemed  she  told  her  she 
better  not  mark  them  all  low.  From  this  point  on  as  is  indicated 
Jane  checked  all  activities  high.  She  apparently  felt  she  would  make 
a  better  impression  and  it  would  possibly  raise  her  grade  if  she 
indicated  a  high  interest  in  recreational  activities.  I  therefore  do  not 
think  this  inventory  served  its  purpose  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  other  techniques  to  determine  her  interests. 


Name 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITY 


Interest  Inventory 

Directions:  On  the  chart  below  place  a  check  in  the  appropriate  box 
that  indicates  your  level  of  interest. 

Purpose:       To  determine  the  recreational  activities  in  which  college 
women  are  most  interested. 


INTEREST  LEVEL 

Activity 

High 

Medium 

Low 

None 

Swimming 

X 

Boating,  Canoeing 

X 

Stunts  and  Tumbling 

X 

Hiking 

X 

Climbing  Mountains 

X 

Camping  Out 

X 

Hunting  and  Shooting 

X 

Fishing 

X 

Cycling 

X 
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Activity 

Interest  Level 

High 

Medium 

Low 

None 

Skiing 

X 

Skating 

X 

Golf 

X 

Tennis 

X 

Badminton 

X 

Bowling 

X 

Dancing:  Social 

X 

Volleyball 

X 

Basketball 

X 

Football 

X 

Softball 

X 

Field  Hockey 

X 

Soccer-Speedball 

X 

Archery 

X 

The  teacher  learns  more  about  one  of  her  students  from  the 
use  of  a  Personal  Inventory: 

The  Personal  Inventory  was  filled  out  by  each  class  member  during 
the  first  week  of  the  semester.  The  information  contained  was  to  be 
used  in  planning  the  activities  for  the  semester  as  well  as  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  within  the  group. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  Mary's  reply  as  she  wrote  it: 


PERSONAL  INVENTORY 

This  information  is  entirely  confidential;  it  will  be  seen  by  no  one  but 
yourself  and  the  instructors.  It  is  for  our  use  in  becoming  further 
acquainted  with  you.  PLEASE  ANSWER  EACH  QUESTION 
FULLY  AS  THE  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  USED  TO  PLAN 
THE    SEMESTER'S    ACTIVITIES. 
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Name  Mary  Age     17     Height     5'4%"     Weight     115 

1.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents?  Mother  and  stepfather 


If  they  are  divorced  or  separated,  with  whom  do  you  live? 

Do  you  have  any  brothers?  1  How  old?  19,  1  Stepbrother  22 

Do  you  have  any  sisters?  How  old?  1  Stepsister  18 

2.  Are     you     taking     an     academic     or     non-academic     course? 
Non-academic 


What  is  your  major?  Art  Your  probable  college  major?  Art 


3.  List  any  serious  illnesses  or  operations  you  have  had  giving  your 
age  at  the  time  and  the  approximate  length  of  illness. 


ILLNESS  -  OPERATION 

YOUR  AGE 

LENGTH 

Operation  -  Tonsilectomy 

16 

1  week 

4.  Do  you  have  any  problems  with  your  menstrual  period?  No 
What  type?  except  for  normal  cramps 

5.  Briefly,  what  type  of  experiences  have  you  had  in  sports  and 
dance,  both  in  school  and  outside  of  school? 


IN  SCHOOL 

OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL 

Basic  dance  and  sports 

A  good  deal  of  horse  back  riding 

as  I  was  raised  on  a  ranch  and 

I  love  skiing  and  bowling  too. 

rode  40  miles    (average)    a  day. 

What  recreational  sports  do  you  enjoy? 

Horseback  riding,  swimming,  hunting,  fishing  and  preferably  any 

outdoor  sport— Skiing. 

6.  What  three  girls,  in  order  of  preference,  would  you  like  to  have 
on  your  team? 

a.  Helen  Morris  b. 

c. 
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7.  Do  you  have  trouble  going  to  sleep  at  night?  Not  usually 
What  do  you  find  most  relaxing? 

I  don't  have  much  time  to  relax.  I  relax  before  sleeping  by  exer- 
cising and  counting  to  100  or  more. 
When  angry,  how  do  you  release  tension? 


8.  Describe  in  a  few  sentences  the  way  your  body  looks.  Normal 


How  do  you  move  your  body?  Normally 


What  types  of  movements  do  you  most  enjoy? 

Are  these  the  same  ones  that  you  look  the  most  graceful  in 

performing? 
(Yes  or  no) 

9.  If  physical  education  was  not  required,  would  you  still  enroll 
in  a  physical  education  class? 

(PLEASE  GIVE  THIS  QUESTION  SOME 
SERIOUS  THOUGHT!!) 

Why?  No!  Because  I  think  it  takes  up  valuable  time  that  could 
be  used  in  other  classes.  Besides,  I  get  all  the  exercise  I  need 
with  riding  still  practically  every  day!  I  have  done  many  sports 
and  unfortunately,  schools  cannot  provide  bowling  alleys,  stables 
or  ski  runs!  The  other  types  of  sports,  volleyball,  basketball  and 
the  likes  bore  me  to  utter  distraction! 
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10.  What  would  you  really  like  to  accomplish  and  learn  this  semester? 
I  would  sincerely  like  to  learn  tennis.  I  have  never  gotten  good 
grades  in  physical  education  because  I  felt  the  games  we  played 
were  a  bit  senseless  and  uninteresting  to  me.  I  would  be  interested 
in  tennis! 


Thank  you. 

Each  area  of  the  questionnaire  indicates  some  type  of  action.  The 
general  information  discussing  family  life  indicates  a  further  look  at 
counselor's  records  might  be  of  value. 

Her  health  appears  to  be  satisfactory  from  her  indications. 

The  one  student  she  indicated  as  a  choice  for  a  team  member 
was  again  selected  later  in  the  semester  when  the  second  sociogram 
was  administered.  When  she  returned  this  inventory  to  me  she  stated 
that  she  had  only  chosen  one  person  because  she  did  not  know  any- 
one else  in  the  class.  This  in  itself  indicates  a  need  for  much  integra- 
tion with  other  class  members.  After  the  group  was  divided  into 
three  sections  and  the  second  sociogram  was  completed,  Mary  had 
four  choices,  two  choices  being  in  another  group;  her  most  pleasant 
experiences  have  been  with  students  other  than  those  in  her  own  group. 

Mary's  analysis  of  her  movement  and  relaxation  is  somewhat  weak. 
As  the  inventory  was  given,  an  explanation  accompanied.  The 
majority  of  the  class  had  difficulty  with  this  area  and  asked  ques- 
tions before  filling  it  out;  Mary  listened  to  the  explanation  and  ques- 
tions but  did  not  put  any  thought  into  her  answers.  Later  in  the 
semester,  as  we  discussed  body  image,  movement,  and  relaxation, 
Mary  became  interested  in  the  concepts  concerned  with  human 
movement  but  did  not  show  interest  in  principles  of  relaxation,  nor 
did  she  respond  in  relating  the  general  concepts  of  human  movement 
to  her  own  personal  movement. 

The  most  significant  section  of  Mary's  inventory  was  her  response 
to  the  necessity  of  a  physical  education  requirement.  She  obviously 
did  not  think  the  classes  served  any  important  function  since  .  .  . 
I  get  all  the  exercise  I  need.  She  stated  that  the  games  were  boring 
and  this  influenced  the  low  grades  she  received.  Throughout  the 
semester,  the  class  has  evaluated  the  values  received  from  their 
experiences.  Each  session  has  been  illuminating  in  terms  of  the  total 
class;  however,  Mary  usually  does  not  have  much  to  say  during  these 
discussions  unless  called  on  specifically.  She  still  needs  to  see  more 
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concrete  values  inherent  in  the  physical  education  class  and  to  see 
her  role  in  contributing  toward  making  the  class  valuable. 

Her  indication  of  low  grades  would  seem  to  show  a  concern  over 
grades.  Her  subsequent  actions  have  not  shown  a  more  than  average 
concern  with  grades,  however. 


HEALTH  INVENTORY8 


GENERAL  HEALTH 

1.  I   feel  full  of  pep   during  the   day 
even  working  hard 

2.  I  am  hungry  at  mealtime 

3.  I  make  sure  my  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing are  O.K. 

4.  I  am  free  from  frequent  colds 

5.  I  have  regular  habits  of  elimination 

6.  I  get  at  least  nine  hours  of  sound 
sleep  at  night 

7.  I    keep    from    getting    moody    and 
easily  discouraged 

8.  I  am  free  from  headaches 

9.  I  have  dental  checkups  regularly 
10.  I  have  a  physical  checkup  regularly 

EATING 

1.  I  enjoy  my  meals 

2.  My  digestion  is  good 

3.  I  eat  at  regular  hours 

4.  I   get  up   in   time   to   eat   a  heartv 
breakfast 

5.  I  take  time  to  eat  a  substantial  lunch 

6.  I  drink  at  least  4  glasses  of  milk  daily 

7.  I    eat    green    or    yellow    vegetables 
daily 

8.  I  eat  3  good  meals  a  day 

9.  I   am   sociable,   but   sensible   about 
what  I  eat  between  meals 

10.  My   table   manners    are   acceptable 
to  others 


8  Adapted  from  3  charts  in  Who  Me?  Courtesy,  National  Dairy  Council. 
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GETTING  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE 

1.  I  am  considerate  of  others 

2.  I  try  to  do  what  I  say  I  will 

3.  I  am  dependable  and  trustworthy 

4.  I  am  genuinely  interested  in  others 

5.  I  enjoy  the  company  of  boys 

6.  I  enjoy  the  company  of  girls 

7.  I  find  it  easy  to  talk  with  people 

8.  I    keep    from    repeating    uncompli- 
mentary remarks  I  hear  about  others 

9.  I  keep  old  friends   and  make  new 
ones 

10.  I  am  a  good  listener 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Have  you  ever  participated  in: 


much 

some 

little 

never 

Golf 

Bowling 

Tennis 

Badminton 

Ping  Pong 

Swimming 

2.  Have  you  ever  had  any  instruction  in: 

yes 

no 

where 

how  long 

Golf 

Bowling 

Tennis 

Badminton 

Ping  Pong 

Swimming 
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3.  Of  the  sports  listed,  which  one  do  you  like  most? 

4.  Of  the  sports  listed,  which  one  do  you  like  least? 

5.  What  would  you  like  to  cover  in  each  of  the  below  sports? 
(rules,  skills,  strategy,  scoring,  etc.) 

Golf  

Bowling  

Tennis  

Badminton     

Ping  Pong     

6.  What  would  you  like  to  gain  from  this  class? 

Charting  Group  Relationships9 

The  quality  of  the  child's  relationship  with  his  peers  and  with 
adults  is  one  of  the  most  central  needs.  Much  research  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  area  and  tools  developed  to  aid  all  who  work 
with  individuals  in  groups  to  be  more  skillful  in  understanding 
and  in  developing  group  experiences  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  Sociogram  is  the  most  useful  device  to  find  out  who  are 
the  overchosen  and  underchosen  individuals  in  your  class.  To  be 
accepted  and  liked  is  so  crucial  to  learning,  as  against  being 
ignored  or  rejected,  that  attention  to  this  need  is  imperative  to 
effective  learning.  Teachers  and  leaders  in  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  have  a  perfect  structure  with  game  patterns, 
planning  committees,  game  officials,  and  the  like,  to  become 
aware  of  and  to  work  out  satisfactory  social  relationships  for 
their  students.  If  choices  for  teammates  or  committee  mates  are 

9  Excellent  references  are: 

American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
Developing  Democratic  Human  Relations  Through  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  First  Yearbook  (Washington,  The 
Association,  1951). 

Ruth  Cunningham,  Understanding  Group  Behavior  of  Boys  and  Girls 
(New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1951). 

Helen  Hall  Jennings  Sociometry  in  Group  Relations  (Washington,  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  1948). 

Hilda   Kozman,    ed.,    Group   Process   in   Physical   Education   (New   York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1951). 
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requested,  it  is  essential  that  such  information  be  asked  for  and 
used  for  actual  assignments,  not  just  as  a  means  of  intruding 
into  the  personal  feelings  and  desires  of  the  individual.  A  Socio- 
gram  used  in  the  case  of  Marlyn  is  shown  in  Chapter  3  both 
in  tabular  and  chartered  form. 

The  "Whom  Would  You  Choose?"  on  page  108  is  a  useful 
form  to  obtain  information  from  your  students  when  new  teams 
are  to  be  formed.  Never  ask  for  choices  unless  you  follow 
through  and  actually  use  them  in  making  up  teams.  The  under- 
chosen  or  isolate  individuals  are  the  ones  to  whom  you  always 
give  1st  choice  of  team  mates.  If  any  one  has  given  them  as 
2nd  or  3rd  choice,  that  preference  takes  a  priority. 

A  teacher  used  the  information  from  a  Softball  Questionnaire 
to  place  Felicia  where  she  would  have  a  better  chance  in  a 
friendship  group: 

This  questionnaire  was  given  to  a  class  of  fifty  girls.  They  were  asked 
to  make  choices  for  placement  on  teams  and  for  selection  of  team 
captains.  The  chart  is  an  indication  of  the  way  that  Felicia  interacts 
with  her  peers  in  this  physical  education  situation.  In  relation  to  the 
6  girls  that  were  not  chosen  by  any  other  person  in  the  class,  Felicia 
did  fairly  well  by  being  the  second  and  third  choices  of  two  girls  who 
are  well  chosen  in  the  class.  In  comparison  to  the  8  girls  who  were 
chosen  by  nearly  half  of  the  entire  class  on  one  of  the  three  choices, 
Felicia  didn't  do  so  well.  As  a  result  of  the  questionnaire,  she  was 
placed  on  a  team  with  her  first  and  the  two  girls  who  chose  her. 


SOFTBALL  QUESTIONAIRE 

Fill  in  the  questions  and  choices  carefully.  The  material  is  important 
for  placement  on  Softball  teams.  The  results  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
your  grade  for  this  class  but  they  will  be  kept  confidential. 

1.  Do  you  like  Softball? Why?  or  Why  not? 

2.  Have  you  played  Softball  other  than  in  school? Where? 

3.  Do  vou  have  a  Softball  mitt  or  glove  of  your  own? 
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4.  Who  would  you  most  like  to  be  on  a  team  with  in  this  class? 
(list  in  order  of  preference) 

1 

2 : 

3 

5.  Which  person  in  this  class  would  you  like  as  your  team  captain? 


6.  On  the  basis  of  skill,  who  in  this  class  would  do  the  best  job 
as  a  team  captain? 


7.  List  any  special  activities  that  you  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Softball  Unit.  For  example— Coed  softball,  a  tournament,  a  sports- 
day  or  play  day  with  another  class. 


WHOM  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE? 

This  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  select  our  softball  teams  in  class,  so 
answer  each  accurately.  This  paper  will  in  no  way  affect  your  grade. 
And  no  one  but  the  teacher  will  read  your  answers,  so  answer 
truthfully. 

YOUR   NAME   

In  the  space  below  list  the  names  of  the  four  (4)  girls  you  would 
most  like  to  play  with  in  the  softball  team  according  to  your  first 
choice,  your  second  choice,  and  so  on. 

1 

2 

3 ... 

4 

Whom  would  you  choose  for  your  team  captain? 

List  the  names  of  the  two  girls  in  the  class  you  would  prefer  not 
to  play  with,  and  tell  why  you  don't  want  them  as  team  members. 

1 

2 
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Case  Description 

In  the  overfull  life  of  the  teacher,  fact-finding  is  often  un- 
planned and  piecemeal  and  seldom  is  fitted  into  a  total  picture. 
The  classroom  teacher  is  not  trained  nor  has  he  the  time  to 
prepare  a  careful  case  study  of  a  given  child;  however,  it  is 
valuable  in  instances  where  you  have  collected  information  and 
are  seeking  deeper  insights  to  put  all  your  findings  into  a  less 
formal  or  technical  frame  called  a  Case  Description  rather  than 
a  Case  Study.  The  important  questions  are:  What  have  I  found? 
Now  what  can  I  and  will  I  do  about  it?" 

An  outline  for  such  follows: 

ITEMS  TO  CONSIDER  IN  PREPARING  A  CASE  DESCRIP- 
TION.10 TO  BE  USED  BY  A  TEACHER  OR  LEADER  IN 
HEALTH,  PHYSICAL,  OR  RECREATION  EDUCATION. 

A  case  description  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  facts  and  insights 
available  to  a  teacher,  organized  to  give  a  view  of  the  immediate 
situation  for  a  given  boy  or  girl  and  focused  on  the  relationships  of 
the  various  aspects  of  this  information  in  order  to  obtain  cues  for 
more  effective  guidance  of  learning. 

Ask  Yourself:  What  do  I  know  or  can  I  find  out  about  this  boy  or 
girl  to  help  me  understand  his  needs  and  problems? 

Information  from  observations 

What  does  he  look  like?  How  do  I  "see"  him?  How  does  he  "see" 
himself?  What  is  his  general  pattern  of  behavior?  Whv  am  I 
concerned  about  him? 

Coordination?  Skills?  Tempo?  Height-weight  relation? 
Fatigue?  Vigor?  Cleanliness?  Neatness?  Facial  expres- 
sion?   Expressive    posture?    Ease     of    verbal     expression? 

How  does  he  relate  himself  to  others?  Peers?  Teachers  and  others 

in  authority? 

Is  he  often  chosen  in  activities?  Is  he  a  "fringer"? 

Interests?  What  does  he  like  best  in  school?  What  does  he  do  after 

school? 

10  This  outline  was  developed  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  by  Dr.  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Dr.  Camille  Brown,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Handy,  February,  1955. 
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Dependence-Independence?    Initiative?    Self-reliance?    Submissive- 
ness?   Dependence   on  parents   or  teachers?  Who   sets  his   goals? 

Information    from    Physical    Education    or   Health    Education    class 
inventories 

such  as:  Skills  Tests?  Rules  Tests?  Sociograms?  Health  inventory? 
Daily  schedules? 

Information  from  the  Cumulative  Folder 

Name  Grade  in  School  Address 

Age?  Height?  Weight?  Growth  Record? 

Family   history?   Where   does   he   live?   Relation   to   parents?   To 

siblings? 

Health  examination  items?  Absences  for  illness?  Nutritional  picture? 

Handicaps? 

Interpretation  of  various  test  scores 

Academic  Record— where  does  he  succeed?  Where,  have  difficulty? 

Behavior  Record— Recognitions— Difficulties— Absences,  Tardiness? 

Work  Record— What  type  and  hours  spent  in  after-school  work? 

Pay? 

Information  from  Conferences  with  the  student— school  nurse— parents 
—teachers 

Questions 

What  are  the  interrelationships  of  these  findings?  What  do  they 
appear  to  mean  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  my  class  or  on  the  play- 
ground? 

What  can  I  and  will  I  do  about  my  findings? 

Co-operative  Aid  from  School  and  Community 
Personnel  and  Parents 

The  delimited  role  of  the  teacher  in  finding  study  needs  and 
doing  something  about  such  needs  makes  the  process  of  con- 
ference with  parents,  specialists,  and  community  agencies  essen- 
tial. The  school  nurse  can  be  a  tower  of  strength,  the  dean  of 
boys,  the  dean  of  girls,  the  counseling  service,  attendance  office, 
youth  agency  personnel  are  resources  for  fact-finding  and  for 
referral  for  more  specialized  aid  than  can  be  given  by  a  teacher 
or  Recreation  leader. 
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In  some  schools  a  teacher  troubled  about  a  given  individual's 
behavior  can  ask  for  a  case  conference,  resulting  in  the  counselor 
calling  together  all  teachers  who  have  the  individual  in  class. 
The  information  is  shared,  a  plan  of  action  made  which  is  known 
by  all,  and  responsibility  for  this  action  indicated. 

Home  visits  are  not  usually  undertaken  by  other  than  coun- 
selors. However,  the  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education 
teacher  can  send  orientation  information  to  the  parents  and  can 
learn  much  in  parents'  nights,  parents'  visits  to  the  school,  and 
in  conferences  requested  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  parent. 
In  general,  with  high  school  students,  where  the  goal  is  to  free 
the  child  from  parent  dependence,  it  is  important  to  work  with 
the  students  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  self-responsibility  and 
more  mature  action  before  parents  are  called  in. 

Research 

The  final  item  in  the  chart  on  page  51  points  up  the  necessity 
for  keeping  up  with  the  newer  findings  in  all  of  the  areas  of 
competency  necessary  in  the  guidance  process.  In  fact  this  book 
is  written  as  a  teacher's  guide  to  the  most  recent  materials. 
The  reading  lists  have  been  carefully  selected  as  an  aid  in  the 
essential  and  continuous  search  for  new  knowledge,  new  insights, 
and  improved  skills  in  helping  others  help  themselves. 

Self-Evaluation  Questions 

,  .  L    .     ,  Cite  Evidence  — 

Appropriate  tools  n1  . 

rr    r  Flan  next  steps 

1.  Have  I  clarified  my  delimited  role  in  the 
school's  guidance  program? 

2.  Have  I  identified  the  guidance  tools  I 
can  most  effectively  use? 

"Climate" 

1.  Am  I  contributing  to  an  atmosphere 
wherein  each  individual  feels  he  can  be 
fairly  treated  and  have  a  good  experi- 
ence? 

Records 

1.  Do  I  know  what  records  giving  me  in- 
formation on  my  students  are  available 
to  me? 
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Cite  Evidence  — 

2.  Have  I  evaluated  my  department  records  '    " 

to  see  if  thev  are  adequate  and  if  they 
are  used? 

Observation 

1.  Am  I  trying  to  observe  and  understand 
individual  behavior  as  expressive  of 
need? 

2.  Am  I  helping  other  teachers  in  the 
school  to  "see"  individuals  more  clearly 
through  their  behavior  in  activity  ex- 
periences? 

Conferences 

1.  Do  I  make  it  easy  for  the  student  to 
talk  to  me? 

2.  Do  I  evaluate  my  conference  outcomes? 

Tests  and  appraisals 

1.  Am  I  using  more  effective  types  of  ap- 
praisals in  my  program? 

2.  Do  I  involve  students  in  making  ap- 
praisal forms? 

Autobiography,  Diary,  Daily  Schedules 
1.  Am  I  using  the  information  in  the  cu- 
mulative records? 

Self-Appraisal  and  goal-setting 

1.  Are  my  students  growing  in  self-knowl- 
edge and  goal-setting? 

2.  Do  I  offer  a  unit  or  a  course  in  orienta- 
tion to  Physical  Education? 

Charting  group  relationships 

1.  Do  I  use  effective  techniques  for  identi- 
fying the  individuals  in  need  of  improved 
group  recognition? 

2.  Do  I  make  this  aspect  part  of  my  pro- 
gram-planning? 

3.  Do  I  know  how  to  make  and  use  a 
Sociogram? 
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„         ,       ,  Jt.  Cite  Evidence  — 

Case  description  D,  .    . 

r  Flan  next  steps 

1.  How  do  I  study  my  "most  difficult"  stu- 
dents? 

2.  Could  I  profitably  use  the  guide  on 
pages  109,  110  to  help  me  understand 
the  basis  of  his  behavior? 

Co-operative  aid 

1.  Do  I  know  the  resources  in  my  school 
for  advice  and  referral? 

2.  Do  I  know  what  resources  the  com- 
munity offers? 

3.  Do  I  help  parents  to  know  the  program 
and  to  help  me  do  a  more  effective  job? 

Research 

1.  Do  I  keep  informed  on  new  findings 
related  to  the  age  group  I  am  teaching? 

2.  Do  I  have  ways  to  follow  research  find- 
ings in  my  own  subject  matter? 

RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Burton,  William  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  2nd  ed. 
(New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953). 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  6,  Evalu- 
ating Pupil  Progress  (Sacramento,  California,  State  Department  of 
Education,  1952). 

Gordon,  Ira,  The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker  (New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1956). 

LaSalle,  Dorothy,  Guidance  of  Children  through  Physical  Education, 
2nd  ed.  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1953). 

A  series  of  publications  of  the  Science  Research  Association  Inc., 
57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois,  are  particularly  valuable 
in  identifying  individual  problems  and  needs  and  in  suggesting  ways 
in  which  the  classroom  teacher  can  act  effectively  to  help  the  student. 
There  are  four  booklets  by  Jack  Kough  and  Robert  F.  DeHann.  Two 
for  the  elementary  school  level  entitled:  Identifying  Children  with 
Special  Needs,   1955;  Helping  Children  with  Special  Needs,  1956. 
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Two  for  the  secondary  level  with  the  same  titles  were  published  in 
1956  and  1957.  Also  in  the  series  are:  How  to  Work  with  Parents, 
a  1955  publication  by  Maria  Peirs  and  How  to  Set  Up  a  Guidance 
Unit,  1957,  by  Harold  L.  Munson.  This  booklet  is  particularly  help- 
ful for  the  Health  Education  Program  and  for  the  orientation  unit  in 
Physical  Education. 


6 

What  Are  the  Problem  Areas 
in  My  Program? 


At  the  close  of  Chapter  3  in  discussing  problem  behavior 
some  "universals"  in  Health,  Physical,  and  Recreation  Education 
were  listed.  In  this  chapter,  these  will  be  grouped  into  problem 
areas  and  discussed  in  relation  to  the  many  possible  ways  to 
diagnose  needs  and  provide  better  means  of  meeting  such  needs. 

"The  Fringers" 

It  is  well  to  ask  what  behavior  in  Health  Education,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation  situations  are  thought  of  as  avoiding, 
disrupting,  or  nonco-operative.  Who  are  "the  Fringers"  in  your 
groups?  If  all  behavior  is  goal-seeking,  what  are  they  seeking? 
What  are  they  saying  to  us?  What  is  our  role  in  understanding 
divergent  behavior?  What  makes  it  divergent?  What  do  we, 
and  can  we  do  about  it? 

As  seen  by  their  behavior,  "the  Fringers"  are  the  ones  who 
just  aren't  in  the  on-going  enterprise;  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  avoid  the  experiences  in  their  program.  They  are  "the 
avoiders,"  "the  forgetters,"  "the  cutters,"  "the  losers,"  "the  sitters 
on  the  bench,"  "the  disrupters";  they  ask  for  excuses,  they  refuse 
to  change  for  activity,  "the  nondressers,"  "the  nonshowerers," 
the  nonparticipators  promptly,  those  lacking  zest  or  skill.  Often 
they  are  the  stealers.  They  are  the  ones  who  seldom  use  the 
required  costume  or  towel  ticket  or  locker  combination. 

What  Are  They  Saying?  Quite  obviously  the  individual  is 
expressing  a  lack  of  on-going,  positive  relationship  to  the  experi- 
ences being  presented  by  school  or  playground.  The  reasons  may 
be  complex  or  relatively  simple.  The  important  thing  is  to  "see" 
their  behaviors  and  to  accept  these  as  important  signals  to  start 
out  on  this  often  difficult  task  of  finding  causes.  The  chart  in 
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Chapter  5  on  pages  109,  110  gives  clues  to  ways  in  which  one 
might  start  seeking  out  causes. 

In  a  field  study  of  the  guidance  role  of  the  high  school 
Physical  Education  teacher,  made  by  the  author  and  a  colleague 
on  sabbatical  leave,  we  identified  a  student  in  need,  whom  we 
called  "The  Pink-Sweater  Girl."  As  we  watched  the  girls  come 
out  to  the  field  for  the  Physical  Education  (volleyball)  class,  this 
girl,  dragging  out  at  the  end  of  the  group,  was  an  unkempt, 
listless,  timid,  unco-ordinated  picture  of  resistance  to  the  whole 
affair.  She  had  the  long,  upper-trunk  build,  with  full  hips  and 
short  legs.  She  wore  a  tight  pink  sweater,  on  a  very  hot  day,  a 
tight  black  skirt  and  "flats."  The  class  group  was  highly  skilled, 
very  peppy  with  a  teacher  who  put  great  prize  on  skill. 

Our  sweater  girl  sat  briefly  on  the  bench,  then  when  she  feared 
some  comment,  furtively  got  out  on  the  sidelines  to  return  balls, 
moving  all  during  the  period  to  avoid  the  teacher's  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  period,  we  asked  the  teacher  about  this 
girl  and  her  interests.  And  now  comes  the  punch  line,  she 
couldn't  even  identify  the  girl  who  had  taken  up  our  entire 
attention  during  the  period.  She  literally  had  not  "seen"  and 
didn't  want  to  "see"  that  girl.  We  must  watch  the  fact  that 
activity-directed  people  just  do  not  like  "fringe"  people.  We 
want  all  to  be  in  activities,  conforming  to  regulations,  zestful 
and  skillful.  If  we  can  help  it,  we  don't  even  see  those  who  do 
not  meet  our  desired  response  and  often,  if  we  do,  we  punish. 

Our  Role  in  Understanding  Divergent  Behavior 

Fringe  behavior  should  be  a  central  concern  of  the  teacher  or 
leader  who  is  committed  to  the  best  adjustment  and  best  learn- 
ing for  each  individual.  The  "Fringer"  is  needing  to  avoid  the 
experience;  the  cause  should  be  sought  both  by  looking  at  the 
individual  and  by  looking  at  the  situation  and  our  requirements 
within  it. 

In  Chapter  3  we  spoke  of  the  individual's  way  of  adjusting  by 
moving  toward,  away  from,  or  against.  The  case  of  Marlyn  as  an 
avoider  or  "Fringer"  was  cited.  The  students  who  are  moving 
toward  are  those  who  are  having  a  good  learning  experience. 
Those  avoiding  or  in  rebellion  are  not.  It  is  well  to  examine  your 
own   situation   to   see   if  there   are   needless   requirements   or 
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requirements  not  understood  by  the  students  that  actually 
encourage  avoiding  or  rebellious  behavior.  In  Chapter  7  this 
problem  will  be  examined  from  the  personal  perspective  of  the 
teacher  or  leader. 

Stealing 

This  becomes  a  much  larger  problem  in  the  gymnasium  be- 
cause clothes  are  changed,  valuables  may  be  left  out  of  lockers 
or,  through  carelessness,  in  unlocked  lockers.  The  Physical  Edu- 
cation teacher  should  be  informed  on  the  all-school  policy  in 
relation  to  this  problem  and  follow  procedures  established  by 
the  Principal.  In  addition  every  effort  should  be  made  to  set  up 
the  dressing  room  in  such  a  way  that  thefts  will  be  prevented. 
This  is  often  done  by  placing  the  counter  used  by  the  attendant 
who  is  in  charge  of  issuing  towels  and  suits  in  a  position  to 
oversee  the  dressing  room  area.  If  a  given  individual  is  under 
suspicion  or  has  a  past  record  he  can  be  assigned  a  locker 
directly  in  the  attendant's  view. 

In  some  situations,  as  soon  as  a  class  leaves  for  the  activity 
area,  the  attendant  checks  all  lockers  to  see  if  they  are  properly 
padlocked.  If  not,  a  lock  is  put  on  and  the  boy  or  girl  must 
report  back  to  the  attendant  to  get  access  to  the  locker.  Another 
method  of  protection  is  to  lock  the  dressing  room  after  the  class 
leaves.  This  assures  that  no  stragglers  are  left  there  to  get  into 
trouble  and  prevents  anyone  coming  back  before  the  class  is 
over  without  checking  in  with  the  attendant. 

Signs  should  be  posted  and  frequent  warnings  given  to  stu- 
dents to  safeguard  their  valuables. 

In  the  case  of  apprehending  a  student,  then  the  Physical 
Education  teacher  works  closely  with  the  counselor  or  Vice 
Principal,  the  parents  and  possibly  the  juvenile  officer  to  change 
the  behavior  and  move  the  voung  person  forward  into  more 
mature  social  behavior. 

Grading 

This  is  an  area  in  which  Physical  Education  teachers  continue 
to  show  little  progress.  The  merit  and  demerit  system  still 
persists.  The  "make  up"  using  as  punishment  the  very  experience 
the  teacher  is  hoping  to  be  meaningful  to  the  student,  is  still  in 
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vogue.  In  a  field  survey  made  by  the  author  and  a  colleague 
this  is  the  low  point  in  relation  to  present-day  concepts  of 
evaluation  as  a  process  in  guiding  learning. 

The  process  of  evaluation  is  well  set  forth  in  this  statement 
which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  at  U.C.L.A.,  December  1948: 

Guidelines  on  Evaluation  and  Grading-Report  of  Evaluation  Committee 

Evaluation  is  that  part  of  the  learning  experience  in  which  teachers 
and  students  share  in  appraising  the  progress  made  toward  common 
objectives.  Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  learning  process  as 
one  step  in  the  continuous  cycle  of  seeing  direction,  planning,  carry- 
ing out  activities,  evaluation,  and  replanning. 

Evaluation  grows  directly  out  of  a  mutual  decision  upon  objectives 
which  are  made  anew  with  each  new  combination  of  students  and 
teacher.  When  course  goals  have  been  decided  upon  and  the  plans 
for  reaching  these  goals  made  by  teacher  and  class,  procedures  for 
evaluating  progress  should  immediately  be  set  up  with  clarification 
of  teacher  and  student  roles  in  the  process. 

As  many  types  of  evaluation  tools  and  techniques  as  are  appro- 
priate and  feasible  for  the  activity  should  be  used,  i.e.,  daily  observa- 
tions, achievement  and  knowledge  tests ( subjective  and  objective), 
individual  conferences,  cumulative  records.  There  should  be  self- 
evaluation,  group  evaluation  of  individuals,  and  group  evaluation  of 
the  group. 

Since  the  improvement  of  educational  practice  is  dependent  upon 
accurate  and  constant  evaluation,  each  teacher  should  keep  records 
on  her  own  problems,  successes,  and  failures  in  appraising  student 
growth.  Educational  research  and  experimentation  should  be  con- 
tinuously investigated  for  new  techniques  and  methods  or  rating 
applicable  to  the  physical  education  area.  Best  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated information  is  facilitated  when  there  is  provision  made  for 
systematic  sharing  among  teaching  groups,  i.e.,  department  staff  (men 
and  women),  department  and  training  schools,  including  student 
teachers,  department  and  other  universities  and  colleges. 

Grading  or  marking  is  that  formalized  part  of  the  evaluation 
process  in  which  a  letter  or  number  symbol  is  assigned  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  indicate  particular  progress  toward  the  established  objec- 
tives. The  grade  should  represent  a  consideration  of  all  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  class  is  being  taught,  including  knowledges,  skills, 
and  attitudes,  so  that  skill  achievement  is  not  the  sole  basis  of  the 
grade  in  physical  education.   The  weighting  of  the  several  factors 
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in  the  grade  should  be  an  active  decision  of  the  group.  Grading 
should  be  done  at  specified  times  throughout  the  semester  with  time 
allotted  for  individual  and  group  discussions.  The  process  should  be 
clear  and  simple  enough  to  be  easily  understood,  administered,  and 
accepted  by  the  students.  The  sharing  of  students  and  teachers  in 
the  setting  of  goals  and  their  method  of  evaluation  should  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents  of  the 
meaning  of  the  grade  and  a  greater  willingness  to  accept  it  as  a 
measure  of  accomplishment.1 

Personal  Problems  Centered  in  Body  Development 

What  concerns  or  problems  related  to  body  development  are 
brought  to  the  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education  teacher, 
to  Recreation  leaders?  What  do  present-day  girls  and  boys 
aspire  to  in  body  build,  appearance,  movement  skills?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  body  and  the  concept  of  the  self? 
What  can  we,  and  must  we,  do  in  the  Health,  Physical,  and 
Recreation  Education  program  to  help  girls  and  boys  in  sec- 
ondary schools  accomplish  their  tasks?  In  Chapter  2  the  develop- 
mental tasks  in  this  area  were  stated:  learning  and  accepting 
one's  biological-social  sex  role;  accepting  one's  physique  and 
learning  to  use  the  body  effectively,  coming  to  understand, 
accept,  and  realize  the  fullest  capacity  of  one's  own  self -system. 

Some  of  Youth's  Concerns  in  Body  Development 

Questions  brought  to  the  teachers  of  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education,  and  to  Recreation  leaders  by  the  young 
people  in  their  charge  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  youth  interests 
and  needs.  We  know  from  the  studies  of  adolescence  that  the 
question  "Am  I  Normal?"  is  central  and  often  disturbing  in  this 
growth  period.  A  sampling  of  questions  brought  to  teachers  of 
Physical  Education  by  high  school  students  covers  the  following: 
weight,  body  build,  strength,  fatigue,  sexual  virility,  skin,  "looks," 
energy,  menstruation,  breasts  too  small  or  too  large,  pregnancy, 
intercourse,  skills  in  dance,  in  sports,  in  social  situations,  petting, 
dating,  "going  steady,"  diet,  liquor.  Boys  or  girls  in  each  genera- 
tion have  voiced  these  complaints:  "I  am  too  short,  too  tall,  too 

1  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954),  pp.  278-279. 
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fat,  too  thin,  too  weak,  too  awkward,  too  timid,  too  fearful,  too 
shy,  too  tired,  too  ugly  and  even  too  pretty. 

The  Picture  of  the  Self 

The  self-image  is  made  from  babyhood  on  by  the  ways  in 
which  one  relates  himself  to  others  and  by  the  expectations  and 
patterns  of  his  culture.  The  changing  body,  as  the  outward 
visible  symbol  of  the  changing  maturing  self,  is  the  center  of  both 
concerns,  fears  and  satisfactions.  Feeling  normal  or  feeling 
abnormal,  not  like  one's  peers,  an  outsider,  unsure  of  the  new 
body,  the  new  self  are  all  aspects  of  grave  responsibility  for 
those  giving  leadership  in  Health  Education,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  programs. 

Social  Values 

In  Chapter  2  the  point  was  stressed  that  the  picture  of  the 
self  one  acquires  is  strongly  set  by  the  values  of  the  culture. 
It  is  revealing  to  explore  some  of  the  ways  in  which  boys  and 
girls  today  learn  these  self  values.  This  can  be  more  dramatically 
illustrated  by  asking;  what  do  we  think  of  girls  and  women  in 
our  society  and  how  do  they  learn  these  values  in  developing 
their  own  self-system  than  by  asking  the  same  question  of  our 
boys  and  men? 

The  little  girl  growing  up  in  the  U.S.A.  of  today  learns  through 
her  family's  value  of  her  as  compared  to  their  value  of  the  boy 
in  the  family,  through  attitudes  of  other  children,  through  school 
and  church,  club  group,  through  advertisements,  TV,  movies, 
dress  designers  that  for  the  girl  this  is  an  antifat,  early-marriage 
society;  she  must  be  slender,  have  pointed  breasts,  "dove  soft" 
skin,  red  finger  and  toe  nails,  curly  hair;  her  value  is  relative 
to  boys;  she  can  uncover  most  of  her  skin  and  sun  tan  it;  she 
must  have  sex  appeal,  glamour,  and  sophistication;  she  gets 
approval  through  externals  such  as  self-decoration  and  social 
success,  dating,  "going  steady,"  getting  "pinned,"  getting  mar- 
ried. She  wants  to  swim,  dance,  and  learn  co-ed  sports.  And 
as  was  shown  in  Chapter  2  her  goals  are  marriage,  a  house,  a 
car,  TV,  and  all  the  modern  conveniences,  four  to  five  children 
(the  first  one  to  be  a  boy).  She  also  knows  that  three  out  of  every 
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four  marriages  end  in  divorce  so  that  if  the  first  doesn't  work  out 
she  can  try  again  in  a  culture  where  monogamy  is  ad-seriatim. 
Cultural  changes,  not  yet  clear  nor  recognized,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  women  are  seen  in  the  recent  woman-power 
study  which  shows  a  new  vista  of  women's  work  goals,  com- 
bined with  marriage  and  childbearing.  The  present-day  and 
predicted  work  pattern  of  women  in  the  United  States  is  to 
work  for  four  years  after  schooling,  stay  home  from  five  to  ten 
years,  then,  when  the  children  leave  home,  the  mother  wants  to 
go  back  to  work  and  does.2 

The  Role  of  Movement  Education 

We  now  know  that  if  you  do  not  like  and  do  not  accept 
your  body,  you  do  not  really  like  nor  accept  yourself  as  a 
worthy  person  and  that  therefore  you  cannot  fully  accept  others. 
This  is  a  grave  problem  in  a  democratic  society  where  lack  of 
self-esteem  causes  need  to  punish,  humiliate,  and  reject  others. 
Mistakes  in  body  education  cause  grave  mistakes  in  developing 
the  democratic  personality.  It  is  important  to  provide  a  clear 
understanding  of  individual  differences  in  body  build  and  ac- 
ceptance of  one's  own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  movement  ex- 
periences for  controlling  and  using  a  changing  body,  posture, 
grooming,  diet,  skills  for  recreation,  use  of  energy,  ways  to  avoid 
or  deal  with  fatigue. 

Since  our  area  is  education  through  movement,  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  a  growing  understanding  of  movement 
principles  as  related  to  his  own  physique,  tempo,  and  energy 
limits,  and  should  have  some  success  in  some  movement  pat- 
terns. The  child  whose  body  is  judged  unfavorably  needs  special 
support  and  interpretation  of  differences  in  individuals  and 
variations  in  growth.  He  needs  Physical  Re-education  as  part  of 
his  adjustment. 

The  following  cases  of  overweight  Linda  in  a  "thin"  society 
and  of  "too  short"  John  where  the  male  ideal  is  tall,  illustrate 
problems  teachers  of  Physical  Education  face  in  helping  students 
to  accept  and  value  the  reality  of  their  own  particular  self. 

2  National  Manpower  Council,  Womenpower  (New  York,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1957). 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CENTERED 
IN  BODY  DEVELOPMENT-Linda 

Linda  is  a  "problem" 

Linda  came  to  the  attention  of  the  physical  education  teacher  because 
she  is  so  apathetic  to  physical  education  and  has  repeatedly  not 
dressed  for  class.  She  is  very  quiet  and  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
friends  in  the  class.  She  has  a  habit  of  standing  with  her  weight  on 
one  foot  and  with  her  hands  placed  on  her  hips.  When  each  student 
was  individually  reporting  her  weight  data  to  the  teacher  to  record, 
Linda  hesitated  before  doing  so  in  a  very  soft  voice.  When  the 
teacher  talked  with  her  about  not  being  dressed  for  activities,  these 
are  the  kinds  of  answers  Linda  gave:  "I  can't  find  my  shorts."  "I 
can't  find  any  shorts  that  fit."  "My  mother  ordered  some  but  they 
haven't  arrived  yet."  "Mother  hasn't  altered  them  yet."  "They're  not 
clean."  "My  blouse  is  in  my  locker  but  my  shorts  were  not  ready  to 
bring  back."  "I  forgot  them."  "I  don't  like  to  dress  on  Friday  because 
the  boys  make  fun." 

First  View 

Linda  is  about  5  foot  and  XA  inch  tall  and  is  quite  heavy.  She  is 
rather  lethargic  in  action  and  is  quiet.  She  wears  glasses  and  has 
dark,  shoulder  length  hair  that  is  not  very  curly  and  is  oily  and 
always  very  untidy.  Her  face  is  somewhat  pimpled.  She  does  every- 
thing she  can  to  avoid  dressing  for  physical  education  activity  and 
has  many  different  excuses. 

A  Further  Look— Getting  the  Facts 

After  examination  of  the  cumulative  record  file  and  discussion 
with  some  of  the  other  teachers,  this  is  what  the  physical  education 
teacher  summarized  in  relation  to  Linda: 

Appearance,  body  structure:  Linda's  body  tends  toward  the  endo- 
morphic  type.  She  is  overweight.  Her  hips  and  thighs  are  large 
and  her  shoulders  are  rounded  and  sloping.  The  tissue  around 
her  waist  is  flabby.  She  weighs  165  pounds  and  is  5  feet  and  % 
inch  tall. 

Movement:  Linda's  freedom  of  movement  is  impaired  by  her  size. 
She  does  not  move  rapidly  but  has  a  normal  amount  of  co- 
ordination. She  has  no  trouble  playing  volleyball  or  square  danc- 
ing although  she  is  not  very  graceful.  Her  flexibility  is  good  when 
not  restricted  by  body  mass  and  she  can  do  the  exercises. 
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Grooming:  Linda  was  neglectful  about  her  personal  appearance 
although  she  has  been  improving  lately.  Her  face  has  pimples 
occasionally  and  her  skin  tends  to  be  oily.  She  has  not  taken  any 
showers  after  activity  this  semester.  (She  has  athlete's  foot). 
Her  saddle  shoes  are  never  clean  and  she  does  not  present  a 
neat  appearance.  Her  hair  used  to  be  fairly  straight  before  she 
had  it  styled.  She  has  had  holes  in  her  socks  on  occasion. 

Health:  Linda's  main  health  problem  is  excessive  weight.  She  has 
normal  gland  function  and  her  overweight  is  due  to  excesssive 
eating.  She  wears  glasses  at  all  times  and  has  been  troubled 
by  headaches  and  has  acne.  She  has  just  recently  recovered 
from  pneumonia.  She  also  has  had  athlete's  foot  this  semester. 
Her  attendance  record  for  the  last  half  of  the  term  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  absences.  She  has  been  absent  17 
times  during  the  whole  term  to  date.  She  seldom  talks  to  others 
in  the  class  and  she  has  a  quiet  manner  of  speaking.  She  has 
no  close  friends  in  the  class;  was  not  chosen  in  the  sociometric 
grouping  of  the  students  for  volleyball  teams.  Linda  moves  away 
from  any  situation.  She  is  not  active  and  seldom  participates  in 
the  class.  She  does  not  rebel  against  authority,  although  in  regard 
to  dressing  for  the  class  neither  does  she  cooperate. 

Home  Life:  Linda  does  not  have  a  satisfying  home  life.  Her 
parents  are  divorced  and  she  is  the  only  child.  She  and  her 
mother  live  with  her  mother's  mother  and  stepfather.  Conflict 
often  arises  between  the  step  grandfather  and  Linda  and  her 
mother.  Linda's  mother  is  small,  "cute",  and  very  nice.  On  her 
visit  to  the  school  to  see  Linda's  physical  education  teacher  con- 
cerning her  unsatisfactory  report,  the  mother  seemed  coopera- 
tive and  concerned  about  Linda.  She  told  the  teacher  some  of 
Linda's  problems  at  home  and  that  she  herself  must  work  as  a 
bookkeeper.  She  said  that  Linda  wishes  desperately  for  a  father. 

On  the  Student  Inventory  Linda  stated  that  her  first  wish  would 
be  for  a  father.  Her  mother  also  told  of  this  desire  of  Linda's. 
On  the  student  inventory,  Linda  stated  that  they  spoke  Jewish, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  in  the  home  as  well  as  English. 

Response  to  physical  education:  Physical  education  is  a  distasteful 
experience  for  Linda  and  she  avoids  it  by  not  dressing.  She  sits 
passively  through  the  period.  She  is  never  tardv  for  the  class 
when  she  is  at  school,  but  this  semester  she  has  had  many 
absences.  Last  semester  Linda  received  a  grade  of  "D"  for 
the  term. 
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Interests  and  abilities:  California  Test  for  Mental  Maturity 

Non-language  90 

Language    101 

Progressive  Reading 

Vocabulary  0.6 

Comprehension    0.7 

Scholarship 

Eng.     Soc.  St.     Math         Home  Ec  Art     Music     P.E. 

B7 C  D  C  C  (sewing)  C  C 

A7 B  C  C  B    (foods)  C  D 

Linda  has  a  combined  IQ  of  98.  On  the  Progressive  Reading 
Test  she  was  advanced  6  months  in  vocabulary  and  was  ad- 
vanced 7  months  in  comprehension.  She  does  much  reading  and 
she  states  that  is  what  she  likes  to  do  when  she  has  some  leisure 
time. 

Linda's  scholastic  average  in  the  7th  grade  was  less  than  a  C 
average.  She  likes  spelling  and  music  and  she  likes  Social  Studies 
and  Math.  Concerning  traits,  Linda  has  a  few  "UV  in  work 
habits  and  all  "E's"  and  "S's"  in  cooperation. 

On  an  interest  inventory  Linda  said  she  plays  the  piano  and  has 
taken  ballet  lessons.  She  has  belonged  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  her 
hobby  is  collecting  storybook  dolls.  For  recreation  she  likes  to 
read  and  her  choice  of  a  vocation  is  that  of  a  nurse  or  private 
secretary. 

I.   What  to  do? 

1.  Take  interest  in  her  and  express  real  friendship  in  any 
way  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

2.  After  gaining  confidence,  talk  to  her  very  directly  and 
frankly  about  overweight  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  Per- 
haps a  group  needing  help  could  have  a  special  assign- 
ment in  the  adapted  Physical  Education  program.  Get 
help  from  home-economics  teacher  and  get  girls  to  keep 
a  calorie  check  list. 

3.  Confer  with  nurse  and  counselor,  possibly  mother. 

4.  Group  guidance.  Set  up  a  weight-control  and  grooming 
unit:  get  class  to  do  a  skit  or  fashion  show. 
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5.  Adjust  program  to  get  her  into  an  activity  not  requiring 
dress  change. 

6.  Ask  her  to  help  on  welcoming  committee  for  new  stu- 
dents. Discuss  with  committee  about  appearance  and 
ways  to  behave  in  social  situations  and  let  them  develop 
criteria. 

7.  Praise  her  whenever  there  is  any  effort  or  improvement. 

II.   Why? 

The  Physical  Education  teacher  should: 

1.  Obtain  as  much  information  as  possible. 

2.  Extend  support  and  understanding  to  the  student. 

3.  Help  the  student  face  reality  and  take  responsibility  for 
his  own  improvement  with  aid  and  support. 

4.  Supply  flexible  assignment  possibilities  for  an  adjusted 
program  to  meet  individual  need. 

5.  Find  some  situation  in  which  the  student  can  feel  of 
worth  and  can  achieve  some  recognition  and  success. 

6.  Support,  encourage,  and  praise  any  effort  to  solve  problem. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  PROBLEM  BEHAVIOR  CENTERED 

IN  BODY  DEVELOPMENT— John 

First  View 

I  first  began  to  notice  John  when  I  called  the  class  to  order  each 
morning.  When  everyone  else  would  come  to  attention,  John  would 
be  talking,  standing  at  ease,  or  walking  between  the  squad.  I  would 
ask  him  to  line  up,  and  he  would  half-heartedly  respond.  He  didn't 
participate  in  the  regular  football  program  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
because  he  had  three  front  teeth  loosened  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
When  he  finally  did  participate  he  was  still  out  of  order  when  the 
remainder  of  the  class  was  properly  lined  up.  He  did  participate  well 
in  football  when  he  played,  but  in  the  dancing  and  gymnastics 
achievement  test  programs  he  is  a  discipline  problem  at  times. 

Getting  the  Facts 

I  began  a  search  to  find  out  more  about  John  in  terms  of  his  gen- 
eral background,  his  school  abilities,  his  social  abilities,  his  family 
background,  and  his  physical  education  abilities. 
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Body  Structure 

John  is  small  in  size  and  stature  for  his  age.  He  is  approximately 
four  feet  ten  inches,  the  second  shortest  boy  in  class,  and  he  weighs 
approximately  97  pounds.  John  is  not  a  dull  student  as  his  IQ  is  111, 
and  his  health  appears  to  be  very  normal.  His  interests  seem  to 
center  around  practical  and  mechanical  objects,  as  he  likes  bicycles, 
motor  scooters,  the  Rifle  Club  at  Lincoln,  math,  and  "Space"  books. 
He  wants  to  be  a  machinist  like  his  father,  while  his  favorite  sport 
is  baseball.  John  also  plays  the  trombone  in  the  school  band,  although 
he  isn't  a  member  of  any  school  clubs. 

Academic  Achievement 

In  the  classroom,  John  seems  to  fare  worse.  He  is  poor  in  reading 
and  has  had  added  help  in  remedial  reading.  His  teachers,  the  coun- 
selors records,  and  his  homeroom  teacher  report  that  he  "isn't  serious 
about  his  school  work,"  "doesn't  apply  himself",  "isn't  working  up 
to  his  capacities"  and  "has  a  short  span  of  attention".  Much  of  his 
poor  academic  showing  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  lack  of  interest  on 
John's  part  and  a  personality  clash  with  his  teachers. 

Conduct 

John's  conduct  in  the  classroom  is  very  poor,  and  it  has  been  poor 
ever  since  the  first  year  of  school.  His  teachers  have  consistently 
stated  semester  after  semester  that  he  "is  self-centered,"  "immature 
and  childlike  in  attitude,"  "wants  attention,"  and  "can't  stand  criticism 
or  situations  that  call  for  social  adjustment."  John  just  doesn't  seem  to 
get  along  with  his  classroom  teachers.  Those  teachers  which  have 
had  the  best  results  have  been  those  teachers  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  John. 

Family 

John  is  one  of  two  children;  he  has  a  younger  brother  who  is  six 
and  one  half  years  old.  His  mother  reports  that  John  accepts  the 
brother  and  does  not  seem  to  resent  him.  John's  father  is  a  machinist 
by  occupation.  He  works  nights  and  sees  very  little  of  his  children. 
His  father  is  very  strict  in  his  dealings  with  his  children.  John's 
mother,  however,  is  just  the  opposite.  She  is  a  housewife  who  "de- 
votes most  of  her  time  to  her  children,"  but  she  admits  that  she 
"can't  control  the  boy"  and  that  she  "may  have  spoiled  him."  His 
home  and  family  environment  seem  to  be  very  contradictory  in  that 
a  certain  type  of  behavior  is  required  before  the  father  (dominant) 
and  a  different  type  of  behavior  is  required  before  the  mother  (sub- 
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missive).  He  must  probably  be  submissive  to  the  father,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  mother. 

In  his  physical  education  class,  John  is  an  average  performer  in 
gymnastics,  a  better  than  average  dancer,  and  an  average  football 
player  with  a  definite  will  to  want  to  play.  He  really  "mixes"  with 
the  bigger  students  in  his  blocking  assignments.  John  seems  to  get 
along  with  the  other  students  although  he  associates  with  the  smaller 
boys  more  frequently. 

He  definitely  has  the  ability  to  be  an  "A"  or  "B"  student,  but  his 
discipline  and  cooperation,  at  times,  make  it  difficult  to  give  him  a 
"C".  John  does  not  respond  favorably  to  criticism,  but  he  does 
respond  to  positive  encouragement  which  indicates  that  he  is  not 
performing  up  to  his  abilities.  Example:  "You're  not  doing  the  exer- 
cise properly,  John"  doesn't  work  well,  but  "John,  I  know  that  you 
can  do  the  exercise  better  than  that"  will  secure  more  positive  results. 

John  seems  to  want  attention  more  than  anything  else.  He  will 
seek  attention  even  if  seeking  attention  means  receiving  the  teacher's 
criticism  or  receiving  praise  from  the  teacher  for  doing  a  job  properly. 
He  has  ambivalent  roles  to  play  at  home  before  his  father  and  his 
mother.  His  mother  seems  to  see  him  the  most,  but  she  is  least  able 
to  control  him.  John  seems  to  like  his  father,  and  he  is  definitely 
interested  in  the  same  profession  in  which  his  father  is  currently 
employed.  He  doesn't  see  his  father  much  though.  He  could  use  a 
steady  guiding  interested  adult  to  attach  himself  to.  He  needs  some- 
one who  is  interested  in  him  and  who  will  encourage  him.  If  he  is 
interested  in  some  activity  or  if  he  is  striving  to  achieve  a  goal  in 
which  he  will  receive  some  recognition,  he  is  no  problem. 

He  is  not  really  bad,  although  he  can  be  very  trying  at  times. 
John  does  need  to  grow  up,  but  he  cannot  be  forced  into  complying 
or  obeying  because  he  rebels  and  creates  a  bigger  problem  when  he 
is  forced  to  comply  or  obey.  John's  size  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
problem  to  him,  although  if  he  were  larger  he  would  probably  be  a 
much  better  player  with  a  greater  abilitv  to  gain  recognition. 

I.  What  to  do? 

1.  Get  more  information — case  conference  if  possible:  sub- 
jects, grades,  interests,  etc.  Examine  own  attitude  toward 
"small"  boys,  examine  general  "climate"  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation class. 

2.  Report  to  counselor.  Case  conference.  Talk  to  other  teach- 
ers— conference  with  the  father,  if  possible. 
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3.  Take  a  noticeable  interest  in  John. 

4.  Get  him  into  intramurals,  dance  club,  gymnastics, 
tumbling. 

5.  Involve  him  in  Physical  Education  activities  where  size 
and  strength  are  not  necessary  for  achievement.  Give  him 
leadership  with  the  smaller  boys. 

6.  Give  him  responsibilities  in  which  he  can  use  his  mechani- 
cal interests,  (repairing  equipment — make  magnetic 
board,  etc.) 

7.  Give  the  class-interest  inventory,  attitude  check  list,  So- 
ciogram  especially  to  get  more  insight  on  John. 

8.  Always  use  positive  encouragement. 

9.  Involve  John  in  planning  activities. 

10.  Try  to  spend  extra  time  with  John  outside  of  class. 

11.  Provide    a    "consistent"    climate    in    Physical    Education 
situation. 

II.   Why 

Principles 

1.  Guidance  should  be  concerned  with  individual  differences 
and  help  individuals  realize  own  limits  and  capacities. 

2.  Guidance  should  be  based  on  as  complete  pupil  informa- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

3.  Guidance  should  help  individual  identify  his  problems, 
set  goals,  and  help  each  to  achieve  satisfying  and  worth- 
while goals. 

4.  Guidance  should  be  a  co-operative  enterprise— parents, 
teachers,  administrators. 

5.  The  school  should  provide  activities  suited  to  individual 
differences. 

6.  The  Physical  Education  activities  should  be  meaningful 
to  the  student  and  should  provide  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess and  peer  approval. 

Problems  Centered  in  Personal  Relationships 

What  questions  do  girls  and  boys  bring  to  their  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Physical  Education  teachers?  What  developmental 
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tasks  are  involved?  In  what  ways  may  these  tasks  be  aided  by 
the  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  Education  pro- 
gram? At  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  a  list  was  given  showing  the 
many  concerns  of  youth  for  their  relationships  with  their  peers. 
A  central  task  at  any  age  and  especially  at  adolescence  is  making 
and  keeping  friends  of  one's  own  sex  and  with  the  opposite  sex. 

The  friendship  patterns  in  play  and  dance  situations  can  be 
readily  studied.  Here  there  are  many  opportunities  to  find 
individual  need,  and  through  placement  on  teams,  committees 
and  the  like  provide  new  and  more  successful  relationships. 
Along  with,  and  as  part  of,  the  problems  of  Linda  and  John, 
described  in  this  chapter,  are  those  having  to  do  with  both  peer 
and  adult  relationships.  Friendship  needs  are  also  central  in  the 
case  of  Marlyn  in  Chapter  3.  In  Chapter  5  the  Sociogram  was 
discussed  as  one  of  the  best  means  to  use  in  finding  the  over- 
chosen  and  underchosen  individuals. 

The  growth  of  the  coeducational  Physical  Education  program 
in  the  schools  gives  testimony  to  the  realization  that  the  boy- 
girl  play  and  dance  education  is  very  important  and  must  be  a 
part  of  today's  program. 

Hero  Worship 

The  adolescent  years  are  the  focal  point  in  the  formation  of 
ideals  and  growing  independence  of  the  family.  The  family, 
the  clergy,  the  teacher,  historical  figures,  TV,  film  and  sport 
heroes  serve  as  patterns.  Youths  seeking  an  ideal  person  to  look 
up  to  quite  often  turn  to  the  "coach,"  the  sports  and  dance 
teacher,  the  playground  director.  They  are  most  often  young, 
energetic,  enthusiastic,  attractive  persons,  directing  activities 
which  represent  highly  emotionalized  experiences  for  youth. 

Mature  teachers  and  leaders  in  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  Education,  understanding  this  need,  should  ex- 
tend such  support  in  the  growing-up  process.  Unwholesome  as- 
pects of  the  adult's  response  to  hero  worship  come  onlv  when 
the  adult  is  an  emotionally  deprived,  immature  person  using  the 
student's  adoration  to  bolster  his  own  self-esteem. 

Prestige  and  Recognition 

What  types  of  problems  do  students  in  Physical  Education 
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and  on  the  playground  have  that  are  related  to  their  desire  for 
prestige  and  recognition?  What  needs  underlie  these  problems? 
What  behavior  problems  most  sharply  indicate  the  needs?  How 
can  we  help  meet  these  needs?  The  over-all  urge  for  the 
enhancement  of  self-esteem  makes  the  desire  for  prestige  and 
recognition  very  important  to  the  individual.  Many  of  the 
"problem"  boys  and  girls,  about  whom  you  are  concerned,  are 
seeking  recognition  in  negative  and  aggressive  ways  since  they 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  such  in  positive  ways.  Boasting, 
showing  off,  destructiveness,  revolt  against  authority,  fighting, 
bullying,  all  can  be  the  negative  efforts  to  get  attention  and  to 
be  recognized. 

In  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  there  are  many  ways  in 
the  patterns  of  the  program,  its  organization  and  administration 
to  give  legitimate  responsibility  to  individuals  and  to  recognize 
achievement.  To  best  serve  youth,  such  recognitions  should  be 
open  to  all,  be  simple  and  of  no  intrinsic  value.  The  letter  or 
symbol  given  at  the  school  assembly  marks  the  individual's  worth 
to  his  fellows  and  is  nearer  reality  for  the  boy  or  girl  than  silver 
cups  and  the  like. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  certain  kinds  of  tasks  or  prestige 
responsibilities  for  those  who  may  not  fully  deserve  them  but, 
having  such,  may  rise  to  the  challenge  of  a  changed  situation. 
This  in  turn  changes  the  person  and  his  outlook  and  goals. 

The  Teacher's  Professional  Relationships 

Knowing  school  and  community  resources  and  how  to  work 
well  with  school  personnel,  parents,  and  community  agencies 
in  understanding  and  meeting  youth  needs  is  shown  clearly  as 
a  "universal"  in  all  of  the  preceding  chapters.  One  must  even 
know  how  to  communicate  what  Physical  Education  is  to  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  the  program  and  the  people  in  it. 

In  Chapter  3  and  in  this  chapter  where  suggestions  are  made 
on  what  to  do  in  the  cases  of  Marlyn,  Linda  and  John,  the  most 
important  first  step  is  to  work  with  others  in  fact-finding  and 
action-planning.  At  the  close  of  Chapter  5  the  need  for  skills 
and  understandings  in  professional  relationships  is  discussed  as 
one  of  the  essential  guidance  tools. 

These  "universals"  seen  as  the  central  problems  of  teachers 
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and  leaders  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  may 
be  viewed  in  another  way,  in  the  next  chapter  where  it  is  sug- 
gested that  each  teacher  undertake  a  self-survey  using  the  six 
areas  defining  his  role  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  1. 

Self-Evaluation  Questions 

ttm.     _,  „  Cite  Evidence  — 

TheFringers  Plan  next  Heps 

1.  Have  I  identified  "The  Fringers"  in  my 
classes? 

2.  Have  I  studied  any  one  of  them  fully  to 
find  the  cause? 

3.  Have  I  examined  my  program  require- 
ments to  see  in  what  ways  they  cause 
divergent  behavior? 

4.  Have  I  examined  these  requirements  to 
see  if  they  are  essential  to  a  good  pro- 
gram? 

Stealing 

1.  Do  I  know  the  school's  policy  in  relation 
to  stealing? 

2.  Have  I  set  up  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent stealing? 

3.  Have  I  established  effective  working  re- 
lations with  school  personnel  to  help 
students  who  are  apprehended? 

Grading 

1.  Do  I  understand  the  evaluating  process? 

2.  Have  I  examined  and  revised  my  grad- 
ing procedures  in  the  light  of  these 
understandings? 

3.  Is  there  student-teacher  goal-setting? 

4.  Is  there  clarification  of  what  is  to  be 
done  in  reaching  the  goal? 

5.  Is  there  clarification  as  to  what  measures 
are  to  be  used,  and  by  whom? 

6.  Is  there  provision  for  the  student's  par- 
ticipation in  the  final  process  and  grade 
assignment? 
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D    ,,         •    t    j    j      i  Ctte Evidence  — 

Problems  in  body  development  „7 

J  r  Flan  next  steps 

1.  Have  I  studied  the  value  structure  of 
my  particular  group  of  students? 

2.  Have  I  provided  for  education  in  move- 
ment fundamentals? 

3.  Do  I  provide  opportunity  for  students  to 
learn  about  body  build  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  self-picture? 

Problems  in  personal  relationships 

1.  Am  I  concerned  about  the  student  with 
few  or  no  friends? 

2.  Have  I  techniques  to  identify  the  under- 
chosen  or  rejected  individuals? 

3.  Do  I  use  many  ways  to  give  such  stu- 
dents opportunities  to  succeed  with 
peers? 

Hero  worship 

1.  Do  I  understand  youths'  need  for  hero 
figures? 

2.  Am  I  mature  enough  to  extend  support 
to  meet  such  needs? 

Prestige  and  recognition 

1.  What  provision  have  I  made  for  those 
who  achieve,  to  gain  general  recognition? 

2.  Have  I  suitable  ways  to  give  recognition 
to  the  less  successful? 

Professional  relationships 

1.  Do  I  know  school  and  community  re- 
sources for  referral? 

2.  Do  I  work  well  with  counselors,  nurse, 
doctor  and  community  agency  personnel? 

3.  Have  I  interpreted  to  school  and  com- 
munity personnel  ways  in  which  the 
Physical  Education  program  can  aid  the 
"problem"  student? 

4.  Have  I  ways  of  informing  parents  of  the 
values  in  the  Physical  Education  pro- 
gram? 
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RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  references  at  the  close  of  Chapter  2,  particularly  the  Watten- 
burg  reference,  are  helpful  in  further  study  of  the  problems  discussed 
in  this  chapter. 

The  following  are  helpful  in  seeing  more  clearly  the  meanings  of 
behavior  to  the  individual: 

Cassidy,  Rosalind,  and  Kozman,  Hilda,  Counseling  Girls  in  a  Chang- 
ing Society  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1947). 

Heaton,  Margaret,  Feelings  Are  Facts  (New  York,  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  1951). 

Hopkins,  L.  Thomas,  The  Emerging  Self  in  School  and  Home  (New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954). 

Hymes,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Behavior  and  Misbehavior  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955). 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (New  York,  The 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1955). 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1957). 

Rasmussen,  Margaret,  ed.,  Discipline  (Washington,  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1957). 

Sheviakov,  George  V.,  and  Fedl,  Fritz,  Discipline  for  Today's  Chil- 
dren (Washington,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  1956). 

The  following  references  are  most  helpful  sources  on  the  meaning 
of  group  behavior: 

Cunningham,  Ruth,  Understanding  Group  Behavior  of  Boys  and  Girls 
(New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1951). 

Kozman,  Hilda  Clute,  ed.,  Group  Process  in  Physical  Education, 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1951). 

For  discussion  of  grading  and  evaluation  in  Physical  Education 
see  Cassidy,  Rosalind,  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954),  Chapters  8  and  9. 

Kozman,  Hilda  Clute,  Cassidy,  Rosalind,  Jackson,  C.  O.,  Methods  in 
Physical  Education,  3rd  ed.  (Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co., 
1958). 

For  professional  relationships  see  Strang,  Ruth,  The  Role  of  the 
Teacher  in  Personnel  Work,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1953). 


How  Can  I  Take  a  Relook  at  Myself 
and  My  Program? 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  various  aspects 
previously  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  one's  own  readi- 
ness to  help  boys  and  girls  develop  self-directing,  intelligent 
behavior  through  programs  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation.  The  process  of  questioning,  citing  evidence  and 
planning  next  steps  has  already  been  suggested  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter.  Here  is  proposed  a  means  of  relating  what  has 
been  found  in  the  study  so  far.  This  means  some  sort  of  self- 
survey,  examining  one's  behavior  and  feelings,  and  it  means 
looking  at  one's  program,  both  content  and  method,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  student  response.  A  series  of  questions  to  use 
in  self-  and  program-examination  are  structured  to  show  promis- 
ing practices  in  guiding  youth  in  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  experiences. 

One's  Own  Behavior 

In  Chapter  3  we  reworded  the  saying:  "What  you  do  shouts 
so  loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say,"  to  "What  you  do  shouts 
so  loudly  I  must  find  out  what  you  are  saying  by  this  particular 
behavior."  Now,  when  a  teacher  or  recreation  leader  begins  to 
look  at  himself  and  his  ways  of  relating  himself  to  others  and 
expressing  his  feelings  toward  himself  and  others,  a  third  re- 
wording might  be,  "Why  is  my  behavior  shouting  so  loudly 
to  my  students  that  they  either  hear  and  believe  or  do  not  hear 
or  do  not  believe  the  words  I  say?"  One  teacher  shows  a 
beginning  of  insight  in  the  following: 

Jo,  a  member  of  my  class,  has  been  a  source  of  consternation  to  me 
for  some  time.   Strange,  unpredictable  and  inexplicable  seem  to  be 
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the  most  appropriate  terms  to  use  in  describing  her  behavior.  I 
reluctantly,  but  frankly,  admit  that  she  has  antagonized  me  to  the 
point  that  I  have  made  little  effort  to  do  anything  constructive  in  the 
way  of  helping  her.  I  have  not  intentionally  "picked"  on  the  girl, 
but  have  allowed  myself  to  become  exasperated  with  her  behavior 
and  have  reprimanded  her  rather  severely  at  times  without  making 
any  real  effort  to  understand  the  "why"  of  her  actions. 

I  think  perhaps  a  guilty  conscience  prompts  me  to  use  Jo  as  the 
subject  for  my  study,  as  I  have  realized  for  some  time  that  I  have 
not  been  objective  in  my  evaluation  of  her  behavior.  For  some  reason, 
I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  arouse  in  myself  a  real  desire 
to  help  her;  consequently,  I  have  substituted  admonishment  for 
patience  and  ignored  one  of  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  a 
teacher. 

I  feel  that  my  attitude  toward  Jo  must  change  from  one  of  antag- 
onism to  one  of  relative  compassion  before  I  can  assist  her.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  her  feelings  toward  me  will  have  to  change 
from  one  of  fear  to  one  of  trust.  At  present,  I  think  Jo  feels  intimi- 
dated by  me  and  that  she  considers  mv  attitude  a  rather  truculent 
one  where  she  is  concerned. 

When  teachers  and  leaders  face  themselves  and  examine  their 
own  self-needs  and  the  ways  they  have  developed  to  increase 
their  own  self-esteem  the  process  may  be  profound  or  relatively 
superficial.  The  less  secure  person  may  need  to  keep  the  survey 
on  a  safe  level  such  as  checking  against  professional  criteria. 
The  more  secure  may  choose  methods  that  are  more  deeply 
revealing.  If  the  process  is  to  help  the  individual  with  deeper 
insights  and  improved  practices,  evidence  must  be  cited  and 
next  steps  planned.  In  any  case  this  process  of  self-evaluation 
and  replanning  is  essential.  If  one  is  to  know  more  fully  and 
deal  more  effectively  with  others  he  must  increasingly  under- 
stand himself.  To  be  an  effective  teacher  or  leader  of  youth  one 
must  seek  ever  more  effective  ways  of  understanding  individual 
behavior  and  its  meaning  to  a  particular  individual.  Finally  the 
professional  person  is  responsible  for  systematic  evaluating  and 
replanning  for  his  own  personal  and  professional  improvement. 

Planning  for  Self 

A  relatively  simple  method  related  to  criteria  demanded  by  the 
profession  is  discussed  in  Chapter   1  of  Methods  in  Physical 
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Education  by  Kozman,  Cassidy  and  Jackson.  The  individual 
takes  time  to  write  out  rather  fully  where  he  is  at  a  given  point 
and  what  goals  he  will  set  for  himself.  The  re-evaluation  items 
listed  in  the  final  chapter  are  in  outline  forms.  Both  are  quoted 
here  as  an  example  of  this  type  of  self -study  and  re-evaluation. 
To  be  sure  this  example  is  related  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  course  but  the  process  is  the  same  if  one  is  evaluating 
distance  covered  toward  declared  goals.  The  student  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  is  asked  to  make  an  appraisal  of  where 
he  is  and  set  goals  to  be  achieved.  He  then  at  the  end,  cites 
evidence  of  growth  and  makes  further  plans.  The  beginning  and 
end  of  course  outline  follows: 


SUGGESTED  SELF-SURVEY  OR  STOCK-TAKING1 
AS  A  PERSON 

Look  at  the  factors  that  have  made  you  what  you  are:  write  out 
influences  of  heredity,  family,  race,  religion,  economic  status,  com- 
munity, activities  in  school,  church,  organizations,  community,  voca- 
tional experience,  friends  and  companions,  recreation. 

Give  yourself  a  health  rating  taking  into  consideration  organic 
soundness,  physical  efficiency,  mental  and  emotional  balance. 

List  the  experiences  that  have  aided  you  in  self  understanding  such 
as  courses  in  psychology,  interviews  with  advisers,  discussions  with 
family  and  friends.  Determine  what  seem  to  be  your  weaknesses 
and  strengths. 

Estimate  yourself  (1)  as  a  self -directing  person— your  initiative, 
dependability,  punctuality,  clarity  of  purpose,  ability  to  organize  to 
do  a  job,  independent  thinking;  (2)  as  a  person  with  broad  cultural 
and  social  interests;  (3)  as  a  co-operative  person,  interested  in  and 
enjoying  others,  able  to  get  along  with  people;  (4)  as  a  person  with 
good  techniques  for  communication— your  appearance,  manner  and 
posture,  your  speech  and  voice,  your  reading,  writing  and  listen- 
ing skills. 

From  the  above  analyses  state  what  you  need  to  do  to  grow  as 
a  person. 

1From  Methods  in  Physical  Education,  3rd  Edition,  1958,  by  Hilda 
Clute  Kozman,  Rosalind  Cassidy,  and  Chester  O.  Jackson.  By  permission 
of  the  publisher,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia,  pp.  14-15. 
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AS  A  PERSON  UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
AND  THE  TOOLS  WITH  WHICH  TO  TEACH 

List  the  experiences  that  have  assisted  you  to  understand  young 
people  at  the  various  age  levels— courses  in  growth  and  development, 
psychology,  team  participation  in  school  and  college,  camp  leader- 
ship, and  so  on,  participation  in  groups  with  contemporaries,  leader- 
ship of  youth  groups,  apprenticeship  service  in  community  and 
school  organizations. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  following  subjects:  impact  of  social 
demands  and  world  happenings  upon  boys  and  girls  of  teen  age, 
delinquency  as  a  national  problem  and  in  your  community,  national 
youth  organizations,  Negro  youth  in  our  society,  camps  and  camping, 
the  outdoor  education  movement. 

List  the  experiences  from  which  you  have  gained  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  understandings  in  your  subject  field  courses  in 
major  field  and  related  areas,  sports  and  dance  participation,  camp- 
ing, student  activities,  directed  teaching,  apprenticeship  experiences. 

List  the  areas  in  physical  education  in  which  you  are  exceptionally 
able,  adequate,  and  least  able.  Relate  your  present  abilities  to  the 
teaching  you  expect  to  do. 

What  preparation  have  you  had  to  teach  in  other  subject  fields? 

From  the  above  analyses  state  what  you  need  to  do  to  grow  as  a 
person  understanding  young  people  and  the  tools  with  which  to 
teach  them. 

AS  A  PROFESSIONAL  PERSON 

Test  your  understanding  of  teaching  as  a  profession  by  the  criteria 
usually  used  to  distinguish  a  profession  from  a  job:  an  ideal  of  ser- 
vice, a  body  of  technical  knowledge,  resources  for  research,  a  code 
of  ethics;  standards  for  preparation  and  entrance  into  the  field, 
license  or  certification  to  practice  in  the  field,  permission  to  practice 
revokable  by  members  of  the  profession, 

Write  out  the  reasons  why  you  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Estimate  them  as  bases  for  willingness  to  render  professional 
services. 

Write  out  what  you  know  about  educational  organizations,  names, 
purposes,  programs,  leaders  of  each.  Include  general  organizations 
and  those  in  your  special  field.  What  do  you  know  about  international 
educational  organizations  and  their  work? 

As  a  faculty  member  in  a  secondary  school  what  demands  will  be 
made  upon  you  as  a  professional  person?  Ethical  character?  Com- 
mittee assignments?  Representing  the  school  in  community  organiza- 
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tions?  What  bearing  may  the  fact  that  you  are  a  physical  education 
teacher  have  on  these  demands? 

From  these  analyses  state  what  you  need  to  do  to  grow  as  a 
professional  person. 

AS  A  CITIZEN  IN  A  COMMUNITY 

List  the  experiences  that  have  assisted  you  to  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  role  of  a  teacher  as  a  citizen,  such  as  courses  in 
sociology,  history,  philosophy,  studies  of  community  life,  participation 
in  its  activities,  apprenticeship  service  in  community  institutions. 

Write  out  briefly  your  summary  of  the  forces  and  conditions  in  the 
modern  world  and  determine  what  goals  you  should  set  yourself 
as  a  community  leader  in  such  a  world  situation.  For  example— to 
exemplify  democratic  behavior,  to  be  informed  about  community 
institutions,  and  so  on. 

Estimate  your  understanding  of  school-community  relations.  What 
is  the  ideal  in  these  relations?  What  is  the  practice?  In  your  home 
community,  in  your  college  community? 

Estimate  your  leadership  and  membership  abilities  in  group 
activities.  What  contributions  have  you  made  to  group  projects?  With 
what  age  level  do  you  most  enjoy  working? 

From  these  analyses  state  what  you  need  to  do  to  grow  as  a 
citizen  in  a  community.  Using  the  statements  in  the  four  areas, 
make  a  plan  for  further  growth,  indicate  steps  you  must  take  to 
carry  out  your  plan. 

PLANNING  FOR  SELF2 

I.  As  a  Person 

What  goals  did  I  declare  at  the  beginning  of  this  course? 

My  health 

My  understanding  of  self 

Skills  in  self-direction 

Cultural  and  social  interests 

Skills  in  communication 

Other 

How  far  did  I  progress? 

What  further  goals  should  I  undertake? 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  526-527. 
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II.  As  a  person  understanding  young  people  and  the  tools  with 
which  to  teach  » 

What  goals  did  I  declare  at  the  beginning  of  this  course? 

In  courses 

In  reading 

In  campus  leadership 

In  participation  in  out-of-school  activities 

In  community  participation  and  leadership 

Other 

How  far  did  I  progress? 

What  further  goals  should  I  undertake? 

III.  As  a  professional  person 

What  goals  did  I  declare  at  the  beginning  of  this  course? 

Satisfaction  in  teaching 

Professional  organization  and  publication 

Needs  for  skills  in  the  general  school  program 

Other 

How  far  did  I  progress? 

What  further  goals  should  I  undertake? 

IV.  As  a  citizen  in  the  community 

What  goals  did  I  declare  at  the  beginning  of  this  course? 

Courses 

Experience  through  community  service 

Clarifying  democratic  principles  and  behavior 

Information  about  the  community  and  neighborhood 

Participation  in  school  and /or  campus  community  relations 

Experience  in  leadership 

Other 

How  far  did  I  progress? 

What  further  goals  shoidd  I  undertake? 

A  process  used  to  help  faculty  members  in  a  university  de- 
partment of  Physical  Education  face  their  present  situation  and 
declare  future  goals  is  illustrated  by  the  following  blank. 
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University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Physical  Education3 

FACULTY  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTIONS  STUDY— 

A  SELF-ANALYSIS  AND  DECLARATION 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  GOALS 

Purpose— In  our  faculty  meetings  this  Fall  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
purpose  in  providing  the  most  effective,  top  quality  program  in  our 
professional  fields.  At  the  same  time  we  must  reaffirm  in  action  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  each  faculty  member.  Therefore  our  shared 
task  is  to  build  a  strong,  responsible,  unified  Department  faculty  with 
high  morale,  based  upon  the  feeling  of  support  for  continuing  in  this 
Department  or  the  assurance  of  aid  in  moving  into  some  other  job, 
if  the  requirements  at  U.C.L.A.  are  not  mutually  satisfactory. 

Where  are  you  now?  How  can  the  Departmental  administration 
and  your  fellow  faculty  members  help  you? 

Please  prepare  this  statement  as  soon  as  possible  in  writing,  using 
the  following  headings  and  return  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Faculty  Development. 

Self  Analysis  and  Declaration  of  Professional  Goals 

Name  Date  


I.  Brief  resume  of  professional  preparation,   experience  and  pro- 
jected plans  for  increasing  competency. 

II.  Professional  Growth 

Rank  in  the  current  year 

When  am  I  eligible  for  my  next  salary  increase? 

When  is  my  appraisal  due? 

When  am  I  eligible  for  my  next  promotion? 

What  are  my  plans  to  meet  the  four  areas  required  for  promotion? 

(See  quote  from  Faculty  Handbook  attached) 

III.  Present  Focus  of  Departmental  Responsibility 

What  classes? 

What  committees? 

What  other  Departmental  and/ or  University  responsibilities? 

3  Form  used  in  the  U.C.L.A.  Department  of  Physical  Education  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Faculty  Development. 
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IV.   Desired  Focus  of  Departmental  Responsibilities  as  I  Now  See 
Them 

What  would  I  like  my  Departmental  functions  to  be  five  years 
from  now? 
How   do   I   envision   the   steps   to   be   taken   in   arriving  there? 

After  you  have  thought  through  the  items,  a  conference  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  may  be  requested,  if  you  so 
desire,  to  discuss  and  clarify  the  points  made  in  this  analysis. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  a  discussion  of  your  goals  with  the 
Department  Chairman  is  always  welcomed. 

Chairman 

Advisory  Committee  on  Faculty  Development 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

University  of  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 

A  recent  all-city  criteria-setting  and  evaluation  by  youth 
agencies  has  been  completed  recently  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
by  the  Metropolitan  Recreation  and  Youth  Services  Council. 
Criteria  agreed  upon  in  this  study4  for  the  Qualification  for  the 
Leader  in  Girls  and  Women's  Sports  are: 

1.  She  is  the  kind  of  person  who  understands  and  knows  how  to 
practice  those  values  and  concepts  listed  under  Guiding  Principles 
in  Section  IV  of  this  report,  page  13. 

2.  She  places  the  appropriate  emphasis  on  a  sports  program  in 
relation  to  the  other  interests  in  an  individual's  life. 

3.  She  has  faith  in  the  ability  of  all  people  to  grow  and  develop 
physically,  mentally  and  socially,  and  works  steadily  toward 
those  goals. 

4.  She  works  constructively  with  people  on  an  individual,  group  and 
mass  basis. 

5.  She  is  the  kind  of  person  who  is  a  worthy  example  for  participants. 

6.  She  has  sufficient  awareness  of  her  own  shortcomings  so  that  she 
is  able  to  keep  her  own  personal  problems  from  interfering  with 
her  work. 

7.  She  is  consistent,  stable,  dependable,  friendly,  cheerful  and  has 
a  sense  of  humor. 

4  Junior   Sports:    A   Manual   of   Recommended   Practices,    (Los   Angeles, 
Metropolitan  Recreation  and  Youth  Services  Council,  May,  1957),  pp.  15-16. 
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8.  She  uses  originality,  initiative  and  imagination  and  encourages 
her  colleagues  and  players  to  develop  these  qualities. 

9.  In  addition  to  a  sound  recreation  philosophy,  she  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  sport  she  is  leading.  She  has  the  ability  to 
teach  basic  skills,  strategy  and  rules. 

10.  She  understands  and  follows  good  practices  in  relation  to  health 
and  safety  of  the  participants.  She  should  be  able  to  handle  first 
aid  problems. 

11.  She  accepts  and  adheres  to  the  DGWS  specific  standards  for  each 
sport. 

SUPERVISORY  CHECK  LIST5 

(in  part) 

LEADERSHIP  STARTS  WITH  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  PROBLEMS 

Yes        No 

1.  Am  I  improving  my  skills  in  use  of  techniques  for 

discovering  individual  and  group  needs? 

2.  In  pre-planning  do  I  spend  time  thinking  of  how 

the  group  can  attack  a  preconceived  solution? 

3.  Do  I  bring  the  staff  into  the  process  of  determining 

the  problems  on  which  the  group  will  be  working? 

4.  Do  I  bring  the  individual  into  the  process  of  de- 
termining the  problems  on  which  individuals  will 
be  working? 

Evidence:    

Suggested  Next  Steps:  


LEADERSHIP  MEETS  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  NEEDS 

Yes        No 

5.  Are  individuals  placed  in  experiences  which  help 

them  to  grow? 


6  Kimball  Wiles,  Camille  Brown,  Rosalind  Cassidy,  Supervision  in  Physi- 
cal Education.  Copyright  1956,  by  Prentice-Hall  Inc.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  publisher,  pp.  324-327. 
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6.  Are    individuals    placed    in    situations    where   their 

abilities  are  used? 
7.  Are  needed  employee  services  provided? 

Evidence:    


Suggested  Next  Steps: 


LEADERSHIP  IS  A  RESPONSIBILITY  SHARED  BY 

GROUP  MEMBERS 

Yes        No 

8.  Do  all  group  members  share  in  determining  group 

goals? 
9.  Do   I  work  for  responsibility  to  the  group  rather 

than  to  me? 

10.  Do  all  members  participate  in  the  planning? 

11.  Does  each  member  participate  in  evaluation? 

12.  Is  my  role  a  "within  the  group"  role? 


Evidence:    

Suggested  Next  Steps: 


LEADERSHIP  SEEKS  NEW  AND  BETTER  WAYS 

OF  WORKING 

Yes        No 

13.  Do   I   show   the   staff  that   I   desire  help   and   am 

willing  to  learn? 

14.  Do  I  accept  opposing  points  of  view  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  group  growth? 

15.  Do  I  encourage  teachers  to  develop  a  distinctive 

teaching  environment  which  reflects  their  work? 

16.  Do  I  encourage  experimentation? 


Evidence:    

Suggested  Next  Steps: 
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LEADERSHIP  HELPS  INDIVIDUALS  TO  WORK  WITH 

OTHERS  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 
Yes        No 

17.  Is  each  group  made  up  of  individuals  with  similar 

needs  who  have  banded  together  to  achieve  them? 
18.  Has  each  group  come  together  voluntarily,  without 

being  forced  to  do  so? 
19.  Does    each    group    work    toward   solving   problems 

which  could  not  be  solved  better  bv  one  individual 

working  alone? 
20.  Are  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  all  individuals  in  the 

group  considered? 

Evidence:     

Suggested  Next  Steps:  


LEADERSHIP  HELPS  INDIVIDUALS  TO  BE 
RESPONSIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 


Yes        No 


21.  Do  I  help  the  group  to  know  the  boundaries  of  its 
authority? 

22.  Do    I   help    provide   time   for   the    group   to   work 
together? 

23.  Do  I  use  group  decisions  as  official  rulings  and  state- 
ments of  policy? 

24.  Do  I  place  major  attention  on  co-ordinating  group 
thinking  and  activities? 


Evidence:    

Suggested  Next  Steps: 


LEADERSHIP  ACTS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 

DEMOCRATIC  VALUES 
Yes        No 

25.  Have  I  met  with  the  staff  in  social  situations? 
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26.  Have  I  tried  to  equalize  the  load  for  staff  members? 

27.  Do  I  provide  opportunity  for  volunteers  to  assume 

their  preferred  types  of  responsibilities? 
28.  Do  I  encourage  committee  work  where  teachers  and 

supervisors   work  together  as  equal  members  of  a 

team? 
29.  Do  I  really  respect  the  individual? 


Evidence:     

Suggested  Next  Steps: 


LEADERSHIP  DEMONSTRATES  EXPERTNESS  IN  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 

The  individual  in  his  culture  is  central  to  the  curriculum. 

Yes        No 

30.  Do   I   study  the  developmental  tasks   of  boys  and 

girls  in  the  United  States? 

31.  Have  I  studied  the  relationships  of  physical  educa- 
tion experiences  to  other  experiences  of  the  school 
program? 

32.  Do  I  study  the  relationship  of  school  experiences  in 

physical  education  to  the  community  needs  of  the 
individual? 


Evidence:     

Suggested  Next  Steps: 


The  needs,  problems,  and  interests  of  boys  and  girls  define  the 
school  program. 

Yes        No 

33.  Have  I  studied  and  tried  out  with  teachers  various 

ways  to  find  the  needs,  problems  and  interests  of 
boys  and  girls? 

34.  Have   I   helped   teachers   understand  how   to   help 

boys  and  girls  with  self-appraisal  and  planning  so 
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that   they   may   understand   more   fully   their   own 
physical  education  program? 

Evidence:     

Suggested  Next  Steps:  


The  learning  experiences  must  be  appropriate  to  the  individual 
growth  stage  and  selected  to  meet  individual  and  group  needs. 

Yes        No 

35.  Have   I   analyzed   how   the  movement   experiences 

available  to  the  physical  education  teacher  can  con- 
tribute best  to  developmental  tasks  at  each  grade- 
age  level? 

Evidence:     

Suggested  Next  Steps:  


Democratic  action  is  the  effective  teaching-learning  method. 
Yes        No 

36.  Have    I    clarified    the    teaching-learning    method 

needed  to  prepare  citizens  of  a  democracy  as  prob- 
lem solving  followed  by  responsible  action? 

37.  Have  I  worked  with  all  concerned  to  establish  the 

criteria  of  a  good  program,  measured  the  present 
program  against  it,  and  planned  for  improvement? 


Evidence:    

Suggested  Next  Steps: 


Two  self-study  methods  in  the  appendix  of  Jersild's  When 
Teachers  Face  Themselves  are  meant  to  clarify  deeper  needs:  A. 
Self -understanding,  and  B.  Personal  Issues  Inventory.  A  reading 
of  this  book  and  self  checking  on  these  schedules  is  recommended. 
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Examining  One's  Program 

Evaluating  one's  own  program  may  be  carried  out  by  a 
teacher,  a  group  of  teachers,  a  teacher  and  supervisor,  or  with 
teacher  and  students  working  together.  This  may  be  done  as 
an  end-of-class  part  of  the  course,  using  the  goals  set  for  the 
course  as  criteria.  It  may  be  done  by  the  teachers  of  one 
department  working  together  to  see  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  to  improve  or  it  may  be  done  as  an  all-school  undertaking 
in  which,  for  example,  all  departments  would  examine  their  prac- 
tices in  relation  to  contributing  to  agreed  upon  all-school  goals. 

In  discussing  ways  to  examine  programs  in  Health,  Physical, 
and  Recreation  Education  in  relation  to  youth  guidance  the 
six  categories  defining  the  role  teachers  and  leaders  in  counseling 
cited  in  Chapter  1  should  be  used.  Aspects  of  the  program  are 
presented  as  questions  for  you  to  use  as  evaluative  criteria.  Ask 
yourself:  do  I  do  this,  to  what  extent?  What  evidence  do  I  have, 
what  are  the  next  steps  for  me? 

Setting,  "Climate" 

Do  I  give  the  feeling  to  the  students  that  the  gym  or  the 
playground  is  a  happy,  friendly  place  to  go;  that  I  am  "for" 
each  individual  boy  or  girl;  that  "here  they  are  my  friends;"  that 
he  or  she  is  liked  and  respected  as  a  person;  that  I  am  fair  and 
do  not  play  favorites;  that  I  have  time  to  devote  to  individuals; 
that  their  ideas  and  aid  in  making  a  good  program  are  solicited? 
Is  the  environment  one  the  student  thinks  of  as  a  punishing 
place  where  he  has  to  snap  to  command?  It  is  one  of  rigid 
requirements,  no  flexibility,  punitive  measures  and  demerits? 

What  do  I  and  my  staff  colleagues  "say"  in  my  own  person: 
neatness  and  appropriateness  of  clothing;  tempo;  movement 
skills;  voice,  fatigue,  patience  or  impatience;  evidence  of  con- 
cern; evidence  of  overconcern  or  emotional  need  to  smother 
and  indulge;  maturity;  fairness;  firmness? 

Do  I  want  to  tell  or  to  hear?  Are  the  men  and  women  teachers 
and  leaders  working  together  with  mutual  respect  and  helpful- 
ness to  make  a  good  program?  What  security  or  threat  do  I 
extend?  How  do  I  build  confidence  and  success? 

What   behaviors   do   I   like   and   approve — what,   dislike   and 
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punish?  How  do  I  punish  or  reward  and  how  do  I  rationalize 
my  demands? 

Locating  Needs 

How  much  do  I  know  of  my  school  or  playground's  neighbor- 
hood; of  race,  class,  home  and  parent  relations  of  my  students; 
what  are  the  "hang-outs"  and  eating  "joints"  around  the  school; 
recreation  places  and  patterns;  church,  clubs,  and  youth  groups? 
Do  I  know  the  general  school  program,  attitudes  in  the  school 
on  the  playground  toward  students? 

Do  I  know  the  counseling  plans  in  the  school  and  the  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  such  services;  the  content  in  cumulative 
records,  the  health  examination  and  provision  for  both  formal 
and  informal  health  instruction?  What  appraisals  do  I  make  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  body  develop- 
ment and  play  skills?  Do  I  care  about  and  try  to  ascertain  the 
rejected  or  unchosen  individuals?  Have  I  set  up  ways  to  do 
something  about  changing  the  situation  for  those  found  in  need 
of  friends? 

Have  I  and  my  department  staff  ever  worked  out  plans  for 
student  conferences;  do  we  help  each  other  in  developing  skill 
in  such;  can  I  devise  ways  to  provide  privacy  for  students  and 
teachers  involved  in  working  out  problems  through  conferences? 

Goal-Centered  Instruction 

Have  I  developed  a  procedure  for  helping  students  find  and 
clarify  their  individual  goals;  do  I  offer  an  orientation  experience 
which  would  help  my  students  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  own  build,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  energy  output  and 
rest  needs,  ways  to  use  a  changing  body  effectively,  how  to 
avoid  fatigue,  skills  for  recreation,  looks,  grooming,  manners, 
planning  to  use  resources  of  the  program  to  meet  individual 
goals?  Is  my  program  set  up  in  problem  areas  and  these 
interpreted  clearly  to  students  so  that  their  part  in  solving  these 
problems  will  constitute  the  desired  learnings?  Are  students 
involved  in  both  goal-setting  and  evaluating  their  progress 
toward  these  goals?  Are  staff  members  working  together  to 
develop  a  more  rational  plan  for  evaluating  the  desired  out- 
comes in  the  program? 
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Is  the  program  wide  and  varied,  extending  from  a  limited  or 
corrective  program  based  on  individual  need  to  individual, 
group,  an  coeducational  sports,  modern  and  folk  dance  and 
social  dance  for  all? 

Is  there  staff  effort  to  find  out  how  students  feel  about  their 
Health  Education,  Physical  Education,  or  Recreation  experiences 
with  modifications  in  method  or  content  or  both  based  on  same? 
Do  I  interpret  the  program  to  parents  and  to  other  school  per- 
sonnel? Do  I  have  a  handbook  for  students  and  parents  describ- 
ing program  opportunities  and  department  expectations  in 
relation  to  student  participation? 

Changing  the  Situation 

Have  I  ever  looked  at  each  member  of  my  class  to  see  how 
I  might  give  him  more  self-esteem?  Is  my  program  fluid  and 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  the  process  of  making  adjustments 
in  requirements  or  assignments  to  meet  the  need  of  a  given 
individual?  Do  I  advise  with  students  to  get  their  proposals  and 
solutions  of  individual  or  group  difficulties?  Do  I  offer  support 
and  friendship  through  a  real  liking  for  the  student  even  though 
I  can  frankly  share  the  fact  that  I  do  not  like  what  he  does? 

Do  I  use  every  device  possible  to  provide  ways  in  which 
students  can  make  friends  and  feel  accepted  and  wanted  in  the 
play  and  dance  situations?  Do  I  provide  a  wide  range  of  coedu- 
cational activities;  do  I  tie  the  social  dance  instruction  to 
instruction  on  desirable  conduct  and  social  skills  to  use  at  the 
school  dances;  do  I  work  with  student  body  committees  on 
such  problems? 

Referral 

Do  I  know  the  possibilities  in  school  and  community  for 
specialized  aid?  Have  I  asked  the  counseling  staff  to  meet  with 
my  department  staff  to  clarify  for  them  the  many  ways  students 
may  be  helped  to  adjust  through  experiences  in  the  Health, 
Physical,  and  Recreation  Education  program  and  to  obtain  ad- 
vice, direction  and  referral  from  them.  Can  I  ask  the  counselors 
to  set  up  a  Case  Conference  to  help  me  understand  individuals 
who  present  severe  problems  to  me? 
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Records 

Have  I  examined  my  present  record-keeping  to  see  how  and 
by  whom  used?  Could  I  simplify  and  intensify  it  in  the  direction 
of  more  revealing  information  about  students  to  help  in  program 
adjustment?  Do  I  set  up  some  records  with  my  students  for  use 
in  final  evaluating  and  replanning? 

Take  the  Firsv  Step 

The  questions  of  this  chapter  if  used  for  intensive  self-  and 
program-evaluation  represent  quite  a  profound,  possibly  painful, 
and  certainly  time-consuming  undertaking.  The  important  first 
step  to  take  is  to  want  to  take  a  clear  sharp  look  at  one's  own 
competencies  for  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  througn  the  pro- 
grams for  which  you  are  responsible.  Then  the  next  step  is  to 
start  at  the  place  easiest  and  most  possible  for  you.  This  will 
give  more  insight  and  more  power  to  view  other  aspects  of  self 
and  program.  Try  taking  a  student's-eye  view  of  yourself  and  of 
the  experiences  you  provide.  What  are  you  "saying  to  them?" 
Ask  yourself,  "How  can  I  'say*  it  so  that  they  will  have  a  better 
learning  experience?" 

RESOURCES  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
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1936). 
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1955). 
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